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FOREWORD 



Over half a century has elapsed since the sculptures from Amaravati then 
in the Madras Museum were monographed by Burgess, during which period 
further specimens have been added while much new light has been thrown 
upon them by various investigators. In the following paper Mr. Sivarama- 
murti reviews the whole collection as it now stands from the standpoint of 
present knowledge, completing the reading of the many inscriptions associated 
with them, and adding a number of new identifications as well as correcting 
some of those previously suggested. Efforts to obtain a set of photographs of 
the important collection of Amaravati sculpture in the British Museum, so that 
these could be fully reviewed at the same time, unfortunately failed : but he has 
included notes on the sculptures there and elsewhere whenever he was in a 
position to know that they supplemented the Madras collection in any impor- 
tant particular. Among his corrections of inscription readings, that of inscrip- 
tion No. 3 (I B., i) on the very early sculpture No. 1 B., i brings to light the 
fact that in the second century B.C. the sculptors of Amaravati sometimes 
followed the practice habitually followed by the sculptors of Bharhut a little 
earlier, of inscribing figures representing particular yakshas with their names. 

The sculptures that belonged or were added to the collection in the time 
of Dr. Burgess were mounted without his guidance in a manner that fails to 
group many of them according to any definite system. Those subsequently 
received were mounted in a small adjoining room — now the Jain gallery — where 
they could not be properly seen. They were taken down in 1927 under the 
supervision of Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, then in charge of the archaeological 
section of the Museum, and were arranged in their present positions in the 
same room as the other sculptures, where additional exhibition space was made 
available by the blocking of some of the numerous doorways. In connection 
with this Mr. Ramachandran made a careful study of the collection and, though 
the arrangement in accordance with classification of the sculptures already 
in that room was too big an undertaking to be attempted, he fitted the additional 
ones in among them in a way that considerably improved the grouping. In 
addition to the sculptures previously exhibited, some that had long been lying 
in a store-room were selected and brought for exhibition and it is possible that a 
few of these may have been from other localities in the neighbourhood of Amara- 
vati as one was found to be a small specimen that had already been figured from 
Jaggayyapeta. 
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Having other work in hand that had to be finished and prepared for the 
press, Mr. Ramachandran was unable to complete his work on these sculptures, 
concerning which he only published a short paper on a single pillar (see biblio- 
graphy, T. N. Ramachandran, i) before he left the Madras Museum for a post 
in the Archaeological Survey, when he passed on his copious notes to his 
successor, Mr. Sivaramamurti. He too was unable at that time to devote 
himself fully to work on this subject for the building of a new gallery made 
possible the still more urgent extension and complete re-arrangement of the 
Museum collection of Hindu stone sculptures which had to be finished first, 
with the result that his paper could not be sent to the press till after my 
retirement from the post of Superintendent of the Museum. 

His paper is much more than a descriptive catalogue of the sculptures. 
Such antiquities can only be rightly understood when viewed against the back- 
ground of the culture from which they sprang. He has therefore been careful 
to discuss not only their art but also their iconography and symbolism, which 
he very properly treats in its relationship to the ancient Indian culture out of 
which Buddhism and Jainism and, more directly, modern Hinduism have alike 
sprung. In this connection he makes a suggestive contribution to the problem 
of the origin of the indigenous form of Buddha image. He has also treated 
the sculptures as the illustrations of contemporary life and legends that they 
clearly are, relating episodes and articles shown in them to the passages and 
names found in Sanskrit and Pali literature. And he has given an interesting 
historical introduction which includes a general account of ancient Amaravati 
and the history of the Satavahana (Andhra) kingdom, of the formation of 
different schools of Buddhism, and of the nature and origin of stupas, as well as of 
the four distinct periods that have to be recognized in Amaravati sculpture and 
the unfortunate recent history of the Amaravati stupa. His skill as an artist 
has enabled him to illustrate most effectively what he has found out about Indian 
dress, furniture, houses, etc., of about 2,000 years ago and the characteristics of 
different early schools of Indian art from the Sunga sculpture at Bharhut to 
the Chalukyan and Pallava sculpture of early medieval times. 

The order in which the sculptures are described in the catalogue, and 
illustrated' in the plates, is based primarily on the four different periods to which 
they belong, so that the differences between these periods may readily be 
recognized, and secondarily on the scenes which they illustrate and in some 
instances the part of the stupa or its rail to which they belonged. 

F. H. GRAVELY. 
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Since the publication of “ The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 
peta ” by Burgess in 1887, excavations by Rae have added a number of sculp- 
tures to the already rich collection in the Madras Museum. Great scholars 
sgch as Foucher, Coomaraswamy, Vogel and Dubreuil have written discussing 
problems concerning the^Amai[avati. stupa apd have identified some of the scenes 
in tlje sculptures, Bacchofpr, TVJlle. Lino$st$r, , Rene Grousset, Ramachandran, 
and Barney Kempers have identifiejd other scenes. Mr. Ramachandran’s paper 
on two labelled early scenes on a e pillar fro/n , Amaravati has definitely hrought 
early Amaravati and Bharhut together. Hultzsch and Burgess edited the Amarav 
vati inscriptions and later Franke, corrected their readings. Many inscriptions 
of the old collection .that remained ) unpublished and those on the slabs dug out 
later and brought to the Museum were edited by Chanda. But many scenes still 
remained to befidentified, some inscriptions still unread and some uncorrected. 

f . ■ 1 x •* ’ ' # * : i r ' • J ■ ‘ ’ ’ ‘ v 

In 1914 it waSj proposed that Pvlr. Natesa.Ayyar, personal .assistant 40 Sir 
John Marshall, Director-General of. Archaeology, should prepay a .qatalogue 
of the Amaravati sculptures, but this w(gs npt done. Years latgr,, Mr, T. N. Rama- 
chandran who. began the work wrpte a valuable paper on the Amaravati stupa 
and its sculptures in . the Telugu encyclopaedia “ Amlhravijnanasarvasxamu ”. 
This and Mr. Somasekhara Sarma’s paper on the same subject are the only 
authoritative accounts of the stupa in the language of the area whence these 
splendid sculptures were obtained. In the course of his descriptive account 
Mr. Ramachandran also noted his identification of some of the carved scenes. On 
his appointment as Assistant Superintendent in the Archaeological Survey he 
handed over to me his notes describing a large part of the collection. But 1 had 
tjien to spend most of my time touring in the various districts collecting typical 
medieval sculptures for the Hindu sculpture galleries which were being 
rearranged. I utilized such time as I could get between these tours and my usual 
routine work for the study of the Amaravati sculptures. This was greatly 
facilitated by Dr Gravely’s constant presence in the New Archaeological 
Extension, planning and supervising the arrangement of the sculptures, which 
gave me time now and again to attend to this work. I described the sculptures 
over .again. in- the light of my identifications and completed the catalogue. 
The identifications of the scenes by different scholars and by Mr. Ramachandran 
are noted in their respective places. 
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I was so charmed with the sculptures that soon after I began the work. 
I desired to give an exhaustive account of Satavahana civilization and culture 
by a study of the sculptures with suitable sketches. I therefore set about select- 
ing and sketching from the original carvings, and in a few very important cases, 
from photos of those now in the British Museum. Early Sanskrit and Pali 
literature help us greatly in understanding the significance of the various aspects 
of life in Ancient India. And as Dr. Gravely, then Superintendent of the Museum, 
heartily approved the idea of my discussing the culture, art, and life of the Sata- 
vahana period as revealed in the sculptures with the help of literary references, 
I have with their aid only humbly followed the footsteps of great scholars like 
Cunningham and Rajendralal Mitra who were saturated in Sanskrit culture. 

From the beginning I received the warmest encouragement from Dr. Gravely 
but for whose kind advice and guidance this work could not have been accom- 
plished in its present form. Professor Dubrueil’s excellent picture of the stupa is 
reproduced with his permission, and three pictures that I sketched at Nagarjuna- 
konda are reproduced with the permission of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Director-General of Archaeology in India : I know not how to express my gratitude 
to Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, my archaeological guru, whose generous call to me 
to take up this work accounts for my handling this subject, and to Dr. Gravely 
under whose benevolent care I have learnt to study the subject of sculpture 
in a scientific way. In spite of very heavy work he snatched the time to edit 
the manuscript on the eve of his retirement, for which I shall be ever grateful. 
Such portions as he could not finish in Madras he read at Kodaikanal soon after 
his retirement and made the manuscript ready for the press. His numerous 
suggestions and improvements have heightened whatever value this book might 
possess. The table appended to the section on the Art Periods of Amaravati 
is one of the very useful additions suggested by Dr. Gravely. The arrangement 
of the catalogue according to periods and subjects which assures the book 
permanent utility even when the gallery is rearranged at some future date is 
also according to his suggestion. 



C. SIVARAMAMURTI. 



AMARAVATI SCULPTURES IN THE MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT MUSEUM 



By C. Sivaramamurti, m-a. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE AMARAVATI STUPA 

Colonel Colin Mackenzie of the Trigonometrical Survey discovered in 1797 the remains 
of the ancient stupa of Amaravati, the mound known as Dipaldinne or hillock of lamps on 
the Southern bank of the Krishna river in Guntur district. The mound was then being dug up 
on the orders of the Zamindar of Chintapalle, Raja Vasu Reddi Nayudu, who had just then 
shifted his seat from Chintapalle to Amaravati (Amararama) which was one of the five reputed 
seats of Siva in the Andhra country, Bhimarama, Komararama, Draksharama and Kshira- 
rama being the otnerfour. The Zamindar had invited many from Chintapalle, Penuganchi- 
prolu, Nandigama and Betavolu (Jaggayyapeta) to people his newly established town and 
helped them liberally for building new houses. And now a vigorous search for building 
material began. The circular mound cased with bricks of unusual size and exquisitely 
sculptured marble was unfortunately reported to the Zamindar, who, suspecting hidden 
treasure in it, ordered it to be dug. He was however disappointed in his hopes and the 
carved slabs were removed to the Amaresvara temple and the tank Sivaganga for building 
flights of steps, Other slabs were used in Musalman mosques having ‘ ‘ first been carefully 
divested of every carving by rubbing them on harder stones, to prevent, as it is said, any 
pollution arising to Muhammadan faith from idolatrous substances ” (Burgess, 1, p, 15). 

Colonel Mackenzie realized the importance of his discovery and revisited Amaravati 
in 1816, this time with several European assistants, with whom he camped at the place for 
preparing drawings of the sculptures. He removed a number of slabs to Masulipatam whence 
seven were sent to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum at Calcutta. Four other slabs were 
sent to Madras and thence to the India Office. Other slabs laid bare by Colonel Mackenzie 
and his assistants were lost having either been used as building material or burnt into lime 
by the villagers. 

In 1830 Mr. Robertson, Collector of Masulipatam, brought some thirty- three large slabs 
from Amaravati to beautify the square of a new market-place there called after him. Sir 
Figderick A dam , the Governor of Madras, was so very much impressed with the importance 
of the slabs which he saw while on a tour to Masulipatam in 1835 that he ordered them to be 
sent to Madras to be preserved in the Museum of the Literary Society. Mr. Goldingham, 
the Acting Collector, handed them over to Dr. Alexander of Masulipatam for safe custody 
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to be given back to Government when asked for- In 1854 an application was made to get 
them to the Museum but Dr. Alexander refused to give them up. Later he consented to 
give all of them except three slabs. The Governor allowed Dr. Alexander to retain these 
three as a gift of the Government and the rest of the slabs then in his custody were taken to 
Madras in 1856. These thirty-three in number, remained in the Museum till 1859 when, 
with the exception of two specimens, they were sent to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India and lodged in the India Museum- 

Some more marbles in the garden of the late Dr. Alexander were reported by the 
Collector of Kistna district as worthy of acquisition for the Museum and at the request of 
Surgeon Major G. Bidie, the Superintendent of the Museum at Madras, the Governor 
sanctioned the purchase of the marbles from Mrs- Alexander through the agents for the 
Administrator to the estate of late Dr. Alexander in 1879. These marbles finally came into 
the hands of Government in 1880 and were sent to Madras by Mr. Burgess in 1882. 

In 1845 Sir (then Mr.) Walter Elliot, the Commissioner at Guntur, excavated some 
sculptures of the Amaravati rail and sent them to the Madras Museum. In 1853 they were 
placed in the front entry of the Museum till they were ordered to be sent to England later, 
where they have been carefully arranged along the walls of the main staircase of the British 
Museum in company with those sent earlier to the India Museum, 

In 1876 Mr. Sewell of the Madras Civil Service made excavations at Amaravati obtaining 
a grant for the purpose. He had no professional assistance and the slabs suffered at the 
hands of ignorant workmen. In 1881 Mr. Burgess of the Archaeological Survey of Madras 
visited the place and found that no trace of the stupa above the foundations was left, the 
entire mound having been converted into a huge pit. There were a number of slabs and 
fragments, 255 in all, including a large number unearthed by Mr. Sewell, Ninety more 
were discovered by Mr- Burgess and over 170 slabs were packed to be sent to Madras where 
they arrived two years later. They were lying in the Museum for two years and were finally 
fixed in one of the halls. This was done without the knowledge of Dr. Burgess and the 
rail has been reconstructed in the hall without allowing space between cross-bars, thus making 
the whole look like a wall of cement just showing the carved surface of the slabs, and therrail 
effect being lost. 

In 1890 eleven slabs were sent by the Collector of Kistna and they arrived by boat on 
the Buckingham Canal. Mr. A. Rea, the Archaeological Superintendent, sent by boat from 
Bezwada to Madras 128 marbles from Amaravati in 1891. Another boat with 52 marbles 
was despatched a month later. Mr. Rea’s excavations in 1905-06 and 1908-09 yielded 
some more valuable sculptures some of which were sent to the Museum. The bronzes which 
were excavated in 1908-09 are most interesting specimens of metal images, being the earliest 
definitely dateable in South India. They are now exhibited in the Buddhist section of the 
metal images gallery. 
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The Amaravati sculptures are exhibited in a special hall devoted to Buddhist sculptures 
from various stupas in the Krishna valley, such as Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala and Bhattiprolu ; 
but the Amaravati sculptures form the bulk of the collection. They are so arranged that a 
small part of the long rail is suggested. A series of casing slabs are arranged opposite the 
inner side of the rail to suggest the perambulatory passage and part of the drum of the stupa, 
though an intermediate row of miscellaneous sculptures that had to be inserted between for 
want of space elsewhere makes the arrangement somewhat confusing. Other sculptures 
are arranged wherever space has been found, many being fixed in the walls and some on 
platforms. The rail being a tall one, almost reaching the ceiling, the sculptures of the plinth 
are arranged in the shallow pit beside the rail. 

The casing slabs with representations of the stupa give a clear idea of the general arrange- 
ment of its parts and of the rail around it ; and it is with the help of ideas supplied by these 
slabs that the various parts have been identified and arranged. The casing slab reproduced 
as the frontispiece of Burgess’s “Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta” is a splendid example 
both from the view point of the archaeologist trying to identify the positions of different 
types of slab and to reconstruct in thought the great stupa as it originally was, and from that 
of the student of art to whom it reveals an ocean of sculptural dexterity winch acts as stimulant 
to creative genius. The sculptures on the rail coping, the uprights and the medallions in 
cross-bars, illustrating various scenes from Buddha’s life and the birth stories of the Bodhi- 
sattva, together constitute a Buddhist gallery that is the pride of the Madras Museum. 



AMARAVATI AND ITS ANTIQUITY. 

Amaravati is situated a little over twenty miles from Guntur, and having now dwindled 
into insignificance is more a village than a town. But once it had its days of glory. The 
massive embankments of earth and broken brick around Dharanikota, a little to the west of 
Amaravati, bespeak the remains of ancient walls surrounding the city and the local tradition 
as given by Colonel Mackenzie is that " the ancient city of Dharanikota is said to have 
extended 3-|- miles in length ; on the west to the village Muttiyapalem, and on the east to the 
small pagoda of Pedantiyamma on the road to Vaikunthapuram. These places are each 
about 1-f- miles from the centre of Dharanikota. On the south the extent is not precisely 
known, but it is supposed it did not extend beyond Nakkadevaradinne ” (Burgess 1, p. 13). 
The location of all these places is given in pi- ii in “ Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta” 
and Burgess adds in a footnote that the extent of the city would agree with Hiuen Thsang’s 
circuit of forty li for the capital of Maha Andhra, Dhanakataka, which he calls Tho-na-kie-tse- 
kia ( loc . cit. p- 9). The Tibetan historian Taranatha refers to Dpal-ldan-br as-spun ) (accumu- 
lation of grain) or Dhanyakataka and the great caitya there “ in terms which might imply 
that it has been one of the greatest seats of Buddhism in early times” (loc. cit. p. 10). 
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Dhanakataka, the original name of Amaravati , is found in two of its earliest inscriptions . 
They are in letters of the Mauryan variety and may be assigned to 200 B.C. The earliest 
sculptures found at Amaravati are in the primitive style resembling those of Bharhut. The 
great stupa at Amaravati is called in the inscriptions mahd-cetiya and was held in great 
reverence. The mention by Taranatha of the stupa at Dhanakataka in glowing terms coupled 
with the tradition that Asoka built 84,000 stupas, over the many divisions he made of the relics 
that he recovered from the seven stupas he opened, suggest that this was also probably one 
of the stupas originally built by him- That Asoka propagated his faith in Andhradesa is 
quite clear. The statement in the Ceylon chronicles about the Dhamma propagation of the 
emperor has been confirmed by archaeological excavations. At and near Sanchi (Cunnin- 
gham 2. p. 287) found when he opened the topes there, urns with inscriptions in letters of the 
Mauryan period '‘of the good man Kassapagotta, the teacher of all the Himalaya region ”, 
“of the good man Majjhima ” (Davids 1, p. 300). At Sonari (Cunningham 2, pp. 309-318) 
he found urns with the inscriptions “ of the good man Kassapagotta, son of Koti, teacher 
of all the Himalaya region”, of the good man Majjhima, son of Kodini ” and ‘‘of the 
good man Gotiputta, of the Himalaya, successor of Dundubhissara ” (Davids 1, p. 300). 
This is in conformity with literary evidence — Mahavamsa- — that Asoka sent Majjhima and 
Kassapa to the Himalaya region. Of the other missionaries sent out by Asoka to various 
places Mahadeva was one. He was sent out to Mahishamandala (Geiger, p. 82). The 
Siddhapura edict of Asoka was obviously intended for those of Mahishamandala who came 
under the influence of Mahadeva. Mahishamandala later came within the territory of the 
rulers of the whole of Dakshinapatha, the Satavahanas. And Mahadeva appears to have 
travelled eastwards too, to Pallavabhogga or Pallavanad, the present Palnad in Guntur 
district. It is from here that he went to Anuradhapura in Ceylon for the consecration of 
the Suvannamalaka stupa or the Ruenwali stupa with a large number of monks totalling 
according to the Mahavamsa “fourteen lacs and sixty thousand from Pallava bhoggo ’’ 
(Tourner, p. 171) 1 . The number of bhikshus may be an exaggeration like the 84,000 stupas 
built by Asoka. But the recent discovery of Asokan edicts at Yerragudi in Kumool district 
shows the hand of the emperor at work in Andhradesa near Pallavabhogga where Mahadeva 
undoubtedly had a large congregation of monks, if not one as large as the number in the 
Mahavamsa would suggest- Amaravati is not far from Palnad and it is obvious that Maha- 
deva and his monks must have been at work in the Krishna valley about the close of the third 
and the beginning of the second century B.C. 

Dhanakataka rose to great glory as the eastern seat of the Satavahana monarchs, but 
when exactly it was made so important is not clear. The first suggestion of the Satavahana 
king as lord of Dhanakata is in the word Dhanakatasamanehi in an inscription of Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumavi (Senart, p. 65 ; Buhler 1, p. 110). Pratishthana was the early seat of the 
Satavahanas but later the town appears to have been destroyed by the Kshaharatas and again 



1 See Geiger, p. 194, giving the number as 460,000. 
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rebuilt and occupied by Pulumavi who was thus lord of Dhanakataka, Navanara or Navanagara 
the newly built town being the same as Paithan as stated by Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar. 
Mr. Bakhle (p. 75) has aptly compared this rebuilding to the New Delhi of our own 
times. Professor G. Jouveau Dubreuil (i, p. 40.) says that “ when the Kshaharatas 
occupied the Northern Deccan, the capital of the Satavahanas was probably Dhanakataka 
on the lower course of the Krishna, The legend that Srikakulam was the capital has no 
foundation, At the time of Gautamiputra and at the time of Pulumavi it was Dhanakataka 
that was the capital. ” Thus Dhanakataka the eastern seat of the Satavahana monarchs 
which assumed importance during the troublous days when the Kshaharatas attacked the 
western possessions of the Satavahanas continued to be a town equalled only by Navanara 
when Pulumavi restored the greatness of Paithan; till finally it resumed its original 
importance when the Satavahanas lost their western dominions after Yajna Sri and governed 
only their eastern possessions. 

It is not clear when the Satavahanas conquered Andhradesa. Their earliest inscriptions 
are in Western India. It however seems probable from the identification of Musikanagara 
made by Dr. Jayaswal and Mr. Banerji (p. 83) with a town somewhere on the river Musa 
which joins the Krishna near the Nalgonda and Krishna districts that the first Satakarni, 
contemporary of Kharavela, was lord of territory at least bordering on the Andhra districts if 
not of the Andhra districts themselves. But it seems probable that Satakarni was lord of 
all the territory north of Dramila which is separately mentioned by Kharavela as territory 
subdued, and Vengadam is the traditional northern limit of Dramilam or Tamil land. And 
Satakarni was a mighty king who performed Rajasuya and ruled an empire. The Jatakas men- 
tion Andhra territory as situated beyond the Telavaha river (i, No. 3, p. 12). Dr. Bhandarkar 
fi, p, 711 accepts the suggestion of Jayaswal ( loc : cit. p. 71. footnote 8) that the modern Tel 
or Telagiri is the same as the Telavaha river. Mr. Prabhakara Sastri (1, p. 30) suggests 
that it is Tulyabhaga a tributary of the Godavari, probably the same as Tel. His other 
suggestions are that Simukha is the same as Sirika after whom Sirika kolanu (the tank of 
Sirika) is believed to have existed according to the Sthalapurana of the village Srikakulam 
the name of which is thus significant (loc cit, p. 30) ; and that the Vishnu deity there 
known as Andhra Vishnu, Andhra Vallabha and Andhra Nayaka is called after Simukha. 
These cannot be considered evidence enough to prove any connections of the earliest of 
the Satavahanas with eastern territory since even if legends are by themselves to be 
considered Pratishthana is the famous early seat whence the dynasty started its rule 
(Kathasaritsagara i, 6, 8 and 66). 

But by the time of Hala the empire of the Satavahanas included the present eastern 
Telugu districts as well as their original western territory. Haia’s description in the Gatha- 
saptasati “ that there was no house equal in prowess and nobility to that of the Satavahanas 
in all the country where the Godavari rises, flows and falls into the sea ”(Prabhakara Sastri 1, 
p. 29) is confirmed later by Vasishthiputra Pulumavi describing Gautamiputra Satakarni 
as lord of the oceans. Among his eastern possessions are included the mighty mountain 
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Mahendra in Kalinga, Sirithana, Sriparvata (probably the Nagarjunakonda area) and the 
country known as Mulaka which may be identified with Mulikinadu comprising the 
districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Bellary. At Makadoni in Bellary district was found 
the Satavahana inscription mentioning Satahanahara that led Dr. Sukthankar (p. 153) to 
locate the original home of the Satavahanas in the Bellary district. 

Indelible marks of the rule of the Satavahanas in eastern territory from the time of 
Pulumavi onwards is found in the inscriptions they have left, besides numerous coins which 
have been and are being found. Thus at Amaravati there is one inscription each of Vasish- 
thiputra Pulumavi (Burgess 1, p. 100) and Siva Sri ( loc . cit. p. 61) on the stupa. Yajna Sri, 
the last of the great kings of the line who ruled eastern and western dominions with great 
glory, has inscriptions in the west at Nasik and Kanheri, and in the east at Chinna in Krishna 
district (Liiders Nos. 1146, 1024, 1340). The inscription of Candra Sri at Kodagolu near 
Pithapuram (loc. cit. 1341) is beyond the Godavari and between Mahendra and Sirithana 
both coming within the eastern territory described as under the overlordship of Gautamiputra 
Satakami. 

Though the early name Dhanakataka of the eastern seat of the Satavahanas is no more 
remembered in the neighbourhood there is still preserved the memory of the Satavahana 
monarchs after whom is named Sattanapalle, i.e., Satavahanapalli, i.e., the village of the 
Satavahanas, the headquarters of the taluk in which Amaravati is located. In the early 
Pallava inscription of Sivaskandavarman from Maidavolu (Liiders No. 1205 ) the territory south 
of the Krishna is called Andhrapatha in which is Dhannakada, and in another from Hirahada- 
galli (loc. cit. 1200) there is mention of Satahanaratha or Satavahana district. Hiuen Thsang 
(Beal 2, p. 210) mentions towards the end of his description of Kosala (Dakshina Kosala) 
of king So-to-pho-ho, Satavahana, who for the sake of Nagarjuna had established a sangha- 
raraa on a mountain 300 li or sixty miles to the south of the country — the famous Nagarjuna. 
konda where the sangharama and the many noble stupas about it have been excavated by 
Mr. Longhurst. Taranatha mentions the rail around the Amaravati stupa as having been 
erected by Nagarjuna (Burgess 1, p. 5). And the legend in the Lilavatikatha makes Nagarjuna 
the minister of the Satavahana king Hala, the author of Gathasaptasati (Kavi, p. 10). These, 
taken with the tradition preserved in Tibet that Nagarjuna died at the monastery at Sri 
Parvata which he had established and where he appears to have spent the major part of his 
life, all go to show that the king should have been present at his eastern seat not far away 
from his minister (or rather sage adviser) whose personality counted greatly with the king 
who though of the orthodox Brahmanical faith not merely tolerated but liberally encouraged 
Buddhism as it was espoused by a great man like Nagarjuna. The renovation of the rail 
is also mentioned in an inscription and the overseer of the works was venerable Budharakhita- 
The munificence of the Satavahana kings, as also the great missionary influence of Nagarjuna 
and his followers among the people of their time, explain the large number of stupas in the 
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Krishna valley of which the noblest and the most venerated was the one at Amaravati. Here 
merchants, townfolk, villagers, ave sanis 1 , perfumers, leather workers, all sorts of men vied 
with one another and with the monks and nuns in contributing carved slabs for the stupa. 

The Caityaka and other Mahasanghika schools collectively known as Andhaka flourished 
in the Amaravati area. In the account of the different Buddhist schools by Bhavya given by 
Rockhill he says (l, p. 189) that a parivrajakabv name Mahadeva lived on a mountain with 
a caitya. It is probable that it is the same as the Mahadeva sent out by Asoka. The caitya 
at Amaravati was the object of their veneration and in the Manjusrimulakalpa (i. p. 88) the 
Dhanyakataka caitya is described as enshrining the relics of Buddha himself, Sri Dhanya- 
kataka caitye jinadhatudhare bhuvi. In the Gandavyuha, one of the nine principal scrip- 
tures of the Mahayana Buddhists, a grove and vihara of Maladhvajavyuha in the vicinity 
of Dhanyakara is mentioned as the place where Manjusri stayed and preached to the people 
of Dhanyakara. If this is the Pubbamahavanaseliya, and the forests to the west the Avara- 
mahavanaseliya with monasteries full of monks on forests-covered hills, as Mr.M. Somasekhara 
Sarma conjectures in his excellent Telugu paper “Amaravati Stupa’’ (p, 13, 14) 2 , it explains 
the names of the schools that go by that name. Centrally the Mahacaitya at Dhanyakataka 
attracted pilgrims from everywhere even from far off Pataliputra- There were many sangha- 
ramas for the monks and disciples at Amaravati but wdien Hiuen Thsang visited these parts 
many of them were deserted, only twenty still remaining in good condition with about 
a thousand monks, mostly Mahasanghikas- Even then Dhanyakataka, as in its days of glory, 
still remained a seat of learning and the Chinese traveller studied here the Abhidhamma. 
But even in his time the glory of Hinduism was becoming apparent and many a Hindu 
temple was to be seen in the city when this Chinese pilgrim visited it. And the seeds of decay 
had already taken root in the Buddhist institutions. As Buddha foresaw and told Ananda, 
the introduction of nuns into the Buddhist Order cut short the life of the religion itself. 
With the disappearance of the religion and the extinction of those who taught it the very 
significance of the ruins of their seats of learning and objects of worship were forgetten ; but 
a faint memory of Buddha and his religion was preserved in names of places like Buddhani ; 
and the hazy legends of the past handed from generation to generation hint at the morals 
of those who should have lived better. The lanjadibbas or courtesans’ mounds 3 as every 
Buddhist mound, covering the ruins of the once great stupas, is now called locally, venerable 
though they are, are yet tainted by the dark life of their last degenerate worshippers- The 
life of the Buddhist monks that is portrayed by the great Pallava king Mahendravarman 
Mattavilasaprahasana) is a specimen of their life at Kanci, a great seat of Buddhism. No 



2 Avesani is the foreman of a number of artisans. 

2 A picturesque account of the rise and fall of the Amaravati stupa is given in this delightful essay in Telugu. 

* Cunningham has recorded in one of his reports that Buddhist mounds in North India are also similarly named 
courtesan’s mounds in the local language. 
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wonder that the religion perished at their hands especially when great and zealous devotees 
like Appar and gaint intellects like Sankara and Udayana gave the final blow by refuting 
the highly developed philosophical disquisitions of the Buddhists. 

The only structure of tolerably ancient date still intact at Amaravati is the Amaresvara 
temple. Its antiquity is not known precisely but the existence of an early Eastern Chalukva 
inscription at Dharanikota and of later inscriptions of the 12th, 14th and 16th centuries of 
a Kota chief Mahamandalesvara Ketaraja, of Reddis, and of the Vijayanagar emperor Krishna- 
devaraya respectively among many others in the Amaresvara temple point to an early enough 
importance of the Hindu shrine as well. But as pointed out by Mr. T- N. Ramachandran 
(2, p. 44) the Chalukyas “ tolerated Buddhism ” and did not pull down the stupas, which 
accounts for their existence alongside Hindu temples. In an inscription (Hultzsch 7, p. 155) 
of the 12th century A. D- Amaravati is described thus : “ There is a city (named) Sri 
Dhanyakataka, which is superior to the city of the Gods, (and) where (the temple of) Sambhu 
(Siva) (named) Amaresvara is worshipped by the Lord of Gods Jndra) ; where the God 
Buddha, worshipped by the Creator, is quite close and) where (there is) a very lofty 
Caitya, well-decorated with various sculptures. ” And even in the 12th century as 
Dr, Hultzsch points out there were still followers of the Buddhist faith like the consorts of 
Keta who made offerings at the Great Caitya. Three Buddhist images of the late 
medieval period recently removed to the Madras Museum from the Amaresvara temple prove 
the same thing. 



THE SATAVAHANA KINGS 

The Amaravati stupa is a glorious monument of the Satavahana period. The names of 
two of the kings of the dynasty are actually inscribed on the slabs that once embellished 
the stupa. The patronage of the royal house has brought into existence beautiful monuments 
in the Deccan, inscriptions in which, together with their coins, form the main tangible source 
for the history of the period. Literature assiduously fostered during their reign has also 
left its own records that supplement the lithicuecords- But the inscriptions and coins yet 
known are of only some of the kings. The dynastic lists in the Puranas give the sequence 
of dynastic succession and names of kings which are otherwise unknown to us from any 
other source. 

Sometimes, as great patrons of art, the Satavahanas have left their name to posterity 
as at Sanchi were Cunningham found an early inscription of an avesani or the foreman 
of the artisans of Sri Satakami who fashioned figures on the marvellous gates that welcome 
the visitor to the stupa (Cunningham 2, insc. No. 190, p. 264). Sometimes a new musical 
mode appreciated by a Satavahana monarch of great aesthetic taste was named Satavahani 
or Andhri. (Gangoly, p. 14-15). The literary' atmosphere in the Satavahana court attracted 
poets from all over the land and great impetus was given to Prakrt literature, one of the 
kings being himself a composer and compiling a Saptasati. The marriage of this prince 
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was greeted by the poets with a commemorative poem in Prakrt (Kavi, p. 9). A new 
book on Grammar, Katantra Vyakarana, was intended for a Satavahana king (Kathasarit- 
sagara i. 7, 13-14). It was possible for a Gunadhya to write the famous Brihatkatha in the 
appreciative court of a Satavahana, in Paisaci Prakrt, the Prakrt of the Amaravati inscrip- 
tions ( loc . cit i. 8, 2 ; also Chanda 1. p. 260). And the memory of an aesthetic Satavahana 
queen lingered centuries after her time when Somadeva mentions her name though her sad 
end in the embrace of her equally aesthetic husband was recorded by a great contemporary, 
the author of the classic Kamasutra (p. 149). The greatest teacher of the time and a 
reputed alchemist, Nagarjuna was a minister and friend of the Satavahana, a fact recorded 
by Chinese (Beal 2, p. 210) and Tibetan (Walleser, p. 430-431) writers. And all these are 
historical facts that give us a glimpse of the cultural atmosphere of the period fostered by the 
Satavahana kings essential for the creation of monuments of such remarkable beauty as the 
Amaravati stupa. 

The Puranas mention thirty Satavahana kings who ruled for nearly 460 years (Pargiter, 
pp. 71-72). The earliest independent Satavahana king was Simukha. This king must have 
come eo power soon after the weakening of the Maurvas during the reign of Asoka’s suc- 
cessors about the end of the third century B-C. The Puranas mention the first king Simukha 
as having uprooted the last Kanva king and ruled the empire. But the labelled portrait 
sculptures at Nanaghat of Simukha and Satakarni of the Satavahana family, the latter of 
whom was the contemporary of Kharavela who lived in the second century B.C., makes 
it impossible to bring down Simukha to about the end of the first century B-C. to rule 
after the Kanvas. It is therefore believed that the Andhra who uprooted the Kanvas was a 
later one. 

Simukha was succeeded by his brother Krshna during whose reign was excavated at 
Nasik a small cave which in the words of Professor Dubreuil (1, p. 14) 11 seems to be the most 
ancient of all this group of excavations that are found in this place. An inscription (No. 1144 
of Liider’s list, and Ep. Ind. vol. viii, p. 93) tells us that it was caused to be made by an 
inhabitant of Nasik in the time of Raja Kanha (Krshna) of the Satavahana family. The 
alphabet of this inscription is analogous to that of Nanaghat and Udayagiri inscriptions.” 

Krshna’s successor was Sri Satakarni the son of Simukha- As pointed out by 
Dr. Jayaswal (1, p. 259) he is called ' malian ‘ ‘the great, by the Puranas, and was the greatest 
of the early Satavahana monarchs. Also he was a contemporary of great kings, Kharavela 
of Kalinga, Pushyamitra of Magadha, and Demetrius of Bactria. The eastern advance of 
the Yavanas (Greeks) headed by Demetrius into Sunga territory recorded by the Yugapurana 
(Dhruva, p- 31), the repulsion of the Yavanas by the grandson of Pushyamitra who was 
in charge of the Asvamedha horse recorded in the Malavikagnimitra (Act v), and the names 
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of Satakami Bahasatimita and YavanaDimita (i.e., Demetrius ) recorded in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of King Kharavela prove the contemporaneity of these monarchs in the second 
century B.C. (Jayaswal and Banerji, p. 84). 

Satakami was a great king, for Kharavela boastfully records as an achievement of his 
second regnal year the sending of an army westwards to surprise one of his towns, probably 
near the borders of his empire. Kharavela could perform the Rajasuya sacrifice, could make 
the Greek king Demetrius retreat to Mathura on hearing of his approach near the Barabar 
hills at Gaya and could drive his elephants into the Sugangiya palace and make the king of 
Magadha Bahasatimita bow to him but Satakamni was too mighty for him to tackle. All 
he could do was to make the Rathikas and Bhojakas, feudatories of Satakami bow to him. 
So no wonder Satakami was able to perform the Asvamedha sacrifice twice. 

The mutilated inscription at Nanaghat, where there are the portrait statues of Simukha 
and Satakami, records the greatness of Satakami (Buhler, pp. 60-64). He and his queen 
Nayanika were champions of Brahmanism. Dr. Bhandarkar has given a glowing account of 
their sacrificial activities- “ They seem to have celebrated no less than twenty sacrifices. 
Asvamedha was twice performed ; so also Gavamayana. Some of the other sacrifices were 
Agnyadheya, Rajasuya, Aptoryama and so forth. The dakshina or sacrificial fee consisted 
of villages, karshapanas, ordinary and milch cows, elephants and horses, horse chariots, 
silver pots, silver ornaments, dresses and so on. The highest number of cows given is 
11,000 and of karshapanas 24,000. This was certainly Brahmanism of a most vigorous type” 
(Bhandarkar 2, pp. 77-78). The resources of the empire can be judged easily by the 
munificient dakshinas in these sacrifices and, when we remember that it was only ten years 
that he ruled, his activities seem a marvel. 

To his time may be assigned the famous Sivalinga at Gudimallam near Chittoor, though 
the extent of the Satavahana territory in the east just then is not yet clearly known. But 
the identification of Mushikanagara mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription (Jayaswal 
and Banerji, p. 83) as on the banks of Musa river near the Nalgonda and Krishna Districts 
by Dr. Jayaswal and Mr. Banerji shows that Satakarni’s territory extended to the present 
Andhra districts and in all probability still further south- The adoration in the inscription 
at Nanaghat shows him to have be<=n a devotee of Samkarshana and Vasudeva the popularity 
of whose worship about the time is proved by excavations at Besnagar and Nagari. But 
he was a good and tolerant king whose memory was cherished by his sculptor who years 
later associated his master’s name with and incised it on a gate of the Buddhist stupa at 
Sanchi. 

Satakami was a king who looked to the prosperity of his kingdom through trade and 
commerce and in his time, as Periplus has recorded, Kalyan rose to great importance as a 
port whence trade flowed into Pratishthana and thence to Tagara identified as Ter in the 
Naldrug district in the Nizam’s dominions (Bhandarkar 2, p. 83). 
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As a patron of art Satakami was great. It is evident from an inscription that Ananda, 
the dvesani or foreman of the sculptors under Satakami, was busy carving at Sanchi. This 
sculptor, famous probably even in his youth when he served under Satakami, may have been 
quite an old man when working at Sanchi like the famous Michael Angelo, the greatest 
European sculptor and painter after renaissance, who worked feverishly with brush and 
paint in the Vatican with a candle attached to his cap to aid his age-wom sight. The use 
of the word dvesani is significant since avesanam is the word for silpasald or hall of artisans, 
which is clear proof of great sculptural work under royal patronage. The great skill of the 
workmen is evident from the sculptures in the caves of Western India. At Nanaghat there 
is a portrait gallery— almost destroyed — -of the family of Sri Satakami with the names of 
the members noted, the earliest Indian portrait sculptures that we know. At Kondane is a 
portrait statue fashioned by a sculptor Balaka. pupil of a master called Krshna, a significant 
name in the days of the Satavahana king Krshna as Burgess (4, p. 9) remarks. At Bhaja, 
Junnar, Ajanta, Kondane and Pithalkora began the art of the early Satavahana period which 
later developed at Karle, Nasik, Ajanta and other places and culminated in the best sculptures 
in Amaravati in the time of Pulumavi. 

Mr. Girindra Sekhar Bose takes his stand on Puranic statements to prove that the rule 
of the Satavahanas began about the end of the first century B.C, and that it continued even 
in the fifth century A. D. (Bose, pp. 1-131)- This would bring Satakami to about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The difficulties presented by the Hathigumpha inscription (Jayaswal 
and Banerji, pp. 73-75) are overcome by him by parodying and by regarding palaeography as 
worthless as evidence of age, by dismissing Satakami as probably someone not in the royal 
line of the Satavahanas and by refusing to see that there is a date in the Nanda era mentioned 
in the inscription. He thus desires to prove the Puranic statement that the Andhras actually 
succeeded the Kanvas. But in the very Puranas on which he relies there are significant 
names which help to establish the contemporaneity of Kharavela of Kalinga and the first 
Satakami. The Sunga kings Pushyamitra and Agnimitra were also contemporaries of 
Satakami. 

The successor of Satakami was Pumotsanga, probably Pumotsunga, with the “u” in 
Sunga missed by the scribe. Pumotsunga is purnam utkrantah Sungdn, i-e., one who 
completely overcame the Sungas. We know from the Malavikagnimitra that the Sungas 
had scuffles with their neighbours and that the Asvamedha horse was interrupted by the 
Yavanas near the Sindhu, It is significant that the great grandson of Agnimitra is called 
Andhraka. He was perhaps made to assume this name as a reminder of his defeat by Purnot- 
sunga. Here the name is really commemorative of victory ; not a nickname making fun 
of the emperors like Mallakami, Lambodara and Skandhastambhi, as Mr. Bose would have 
it. It may be noted here that the name Andhraka of the Sunga king is the form accepted by 
Pargiter (p- 31) who discusses variations in readings like Andhraka, Andhaka, Amdhaka 
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and Odrukah and concludes that “ Andhraka seems most probable”. It is possible that 
Satakami’s son Kumara Satavahana of the Nanaghat inscription may have conquered part 
of Andhradesa in connection with the Asvamedha and Rajasuya sacrifices of his father or even 
earlier and commemorated it by whole-heartedly identifying himself and his family with the 
Andhras and endearing himself to them. A parallel is shown by Dr. Barnett (p. 599) who 
says that " it shqjild seem that the Satakamis were originally a tribe living outside the borders 
of the Andhra country, perhaps on the west of it, who about a generation after Asoka made 
themselves masters of the Andhradesa and played in it a part like that of the Normans 
in England." This would thus rule out the first Satakami being Gautamiputra Satakarni. 

The eighth king in the Puranic list of Andhra kings is Apilaka. The recent discovery 
by Mr- Pandeya Sharma (p. 225) of the coin of Apilaka published by Mr. K. N. Dikshit (p- g4) 
makes his historicity assured and clears all doubts regarding the spelling of his name as 
given in the different Puranas. 

Kuntala the Satavahana king with beautiful curls, a comely person as his name suggests, 
was a great patron of arts and letters and is mentioned by Vatsyayana with regard to an 
unfortunate occurrence in his harem (Kamasutra p. 149). He was the thirteenth king. 

The seventeenth king Hala, a great poet and patron of letters, was remembered as Bana 
puts it as “ the composer of an immortal classic work ”, (Harshacarita, p. 4), the 
Gathasaptasati, containing some of the finest Prakrt verses, verses that are quoted in all 
standard works on Sanskrit rhetoric. The Lilavatikatha, a short account of which has been 
published by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi in the Telugu Monthly “ Bharati ” (Kavi, pp. 3-13), 
throws additional light on this king who married a Simhala princess at Bhimesvaram near 
the confluence of the Saptagodavaram i-e. seven Godavari streams at its mouth near Drag- 
sharam in Godavari district* His great minister according to this work was Nagarjuna the 
famous Buddhist teacher. The Suhrllekha of Nagarjuna could have been intended only for 
this great literary king who, being a youth of his own age, was more his friend than master 
and overlord— the same Satavahana friend that Bana mentions in his Harshacarita. 

By far the greatest king of the Satavahana dynasty was Gautamiputra Satakarni, the 
twenty-third in the list, who ruled about the second quarter of the second century A.D. 
He was Satavahana- kula yasa patithapanakara who restored the glory of the Satavahana 
race, the king of kings rdjaraja as he is called in the Nasik inscription recording a gift from 
his mother Balasiri. His greatness is compared to the mountains Himavan, Meru and 
Mandara- The empire he ruled was a huge one including as Professor Rapson describes, "the 
present province of Gujarat, portions of Malwa, Central India, and Berar, the Northern 
Konkan, and the portion of the Bombay Presidency lying immediately north of Nasik ” 
(p. xxxv). Some of the areas still baffle identification but those taken with his eastern 
provinces evidently formed a huge territory. His exploits are equally praiseworthy, for it was 
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he who “ crushed down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas : who destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas. . . who rooted out the Khakharata family : who restored the glory 
of the Satavahana race” loc. cit. p. xxxvi-xxxvii . “His banner of victory” was “uncon- 
quered” and his capital was “ unassailable to his enemies “ (Bhagavanlal Indraji, p. 553). 
"Descended from a " great “ succession of ancestors “ {loc. cit. p. 553) he \yas possessed of 
excellent virtues. He was “ the depository of Sastras, the asylum of good man; the abode of 
wealth ; the fountain of good manners; the only controller ; the only archer ; the only hero ; 
the only holy man: equal in valour to Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, Bhimasena ; equal in majesty 
toNabhaga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yavati, Rama and Ambarisha" [loc. cit. p. 554). 
He had amiable qualities and would “ make use of (nothing but) the taxes levied according to 
justice ”, “ never desired to kill an enemy though at fault.” {loc. cit. p. 553). Being greatly 
attacned to religion '* he ir.creased the prosperity of the families of Brahmanas and others and 
stopped the fusion of the four castes " {loc. cit. p. 553), and even in his own case was so very 
strict as to “ well arrange the place and time for the three persuits of life (trivarga) “ {loc. 
cit. p. 553). Being of a kindly heart he was “ the companion of all the townsmen ' his subjects) 
equal in happiness and in misery “ {loc. cit. p. 553)* Above all, his personality was as 
towering and imposing as his noble qualities. His “ appearance was as beautiful and lovely 
as the disc of the full moon and his face was like the pure lotus opened by the rays of the 
sun " {loc- cit. p. 553). Such was the greatest king of the dynasty. 

Gautamiputra Satakami was succeeded by Vasishthiputra Pulumavi. 

The occurrence of the inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi on one of the slabs from a 
pillar from the rail-gate of the Amaravati stupa and the tradition recorded by Taranatha 
that Nagarjuna built the rail around the stupa, taken along with Hieun Thsang's statement 
about the Satavahana building a sangharama for the great teacher on Sriparvata, probably the 
present Nagarjunakonda, leave no doubt that he was the contemporary of Pulumavi as well. 
This must have been about the middle of the second century when Pulumavi is mentioned 
as ruling from Pratishthana by Ptolemy who wrote sometime between 139 and 161 A. D. 
Taranatha says that Nagarjuna was the head of the Buddhist Order for over sixty or sixty-two 
years. If he were a youth in the time of Hala he would have been extremely old, over 90 
years old, during the time of Vasishthiputra, commanding greater and greater respect with 
the advance of years. 



The aged monk Nagarjuna was remembered with great respect and awe years after his 
death, and the large congregation of monks (which included his famous disciple Aryadeva) 
left by him at the mountain named after him Nagarjunakonda, by its worthy continuance 
of Nagarjuna's traditions must have also contributed to the continued flourishing state of 
Buddhism in the neighbourhood. This accounts for the gift of the superintendent of the 
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paniyaghara or water-house establ ished by Sri Siva, 1 the successor of Pulumavi Vasishthiputra, 
recorded on one of the coping fragments from Amaravati. Dr. Bhandarkar identifies this 
Siri Siva, a brother of Pulumavi, with the Vasishthiputra Satakarni, the son-in-law of 
daman (1, p. 155). 

Yajnasri, the twenty-seventh king, is the last of the great kings in the line ruling both 
eastern and western territory. His inscription recording a grant to a Buddhist monastery 
is inscribed in an ayaka pillar from Chinna in the Krishna district where once a stupa must 
have existed and received royal patronage. 

In the Nasik inscription of Balasiri dated in the 19th year of Pulumavi Vasishthiputra, 
Gautamiputra is praised as eka sura (unrivalled hero), ekabamhana (the one real Brahmana) 
and as one who increased the prosperity of Brahmans and earlier at Nanaghat Satakarni is 
described as one who had performed a number of noble sacrifices- The number of Hindu 
remains of this great dynasty of Hindu kings yet discovered are but a few. There is 
however the famous Sivalinga at Gudimallam that has to be assigned to the time of Sri 
Satakarni the contemporary of Kharavela from its close affinities to the Bharhut yakshas 
(Coomaraswamy 1, p- 39). For, in an inscription in the Siva temple in Stanakundura in 
Talkonda district in Mysore the Sivalinga is mentioned as having been worshipped by the 
king Satakarni (Rice 1, pp. 9, 200 and 113). The Buddhist remains of the Satavahana 
period are however, numerous, and they reveal the great catholicity of the Satavahana 
kings who did not stint in their encouragement of different religions. Thus the 
Bhadrayaniya sect of the Sthavira school at Nasik and the Mahasanghikas of Karle were 
given gifts in the west and so were the Cetiya division of the Mahasanghika school in 
the eastern territorv. 



SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 

Even in the time of Buddha there were squabbles among the monks, but the personality 
of the Master was such that schisms in the Order could not arise. Sometimes an obstinate 
monk like Tissa the fat would not recognise his faults even though they were pointed out 
to him (Dhammapad-atthakatha 1, p- 167). Sometimes the whole congregation misunder- 
stood Buddha’s actions as when they thought the Master was showing favouritism when 
he made Sariputta and Moggallana chief disciples the very day they entered the Order, and it 
required all his skill to convince them that it was for specific reasons that certain persons 
attained certain fruits ( loc . cit. pp- 203-4). Now and again the congregation delighted in 
drastically punishing a monk by ostracising him and would not relax for all his confessions 
and entreaties ; and the Master himself had to interfere to set things right. But some- 
times these quarrels took a serious turn and Buddha once grew so disgusted that he retired 
to a forest where an elephant attended on him ; and the monks were brought to their senses 



1 Professor Rapson takes Siri Sivamaka Sada as Siri Siva Satakarni (I, p. xl). 
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some time later and came back to the Master repenting their action and promising to be 
unruly no more ( loc . cit. p. 178). Though monks like Devadatta departed from the Order 
for good and Buddha had to disown them, the main following was united. 

But after Buddha’s death there were signs of breaking away from the discipline taught 
by the Master. This is clearly to be seen in the wicked feeling of relief expressed by the 
aged Subhadda. And to avoid further spread of this dangerous spirit Mahakassapa called 
the first Council to make an authoritative compilation of the teachings of Buddha. 

Even in the time of the Master he knew and appreciated the capacity of each monk 
and chose for him such subjects as he could easily grasp. Though they were expected 
to know all the Pitakas and some were Tipetakins, there were others who in addition specia- 
lised in various branches, such as the Suttantikas, Vinayadharas, etc., and others who were 
not so learned (Datta 1, p. 255). There are instances of many old folk who had no time to 
learn the texts to whom Buddha gave short discourses that opened their eyes end assured 
them enlightenment. Thus Upali was considered an adept in Vinaya and could recite 
the whole of it ; and Ananda the rest of the Dhamma. The other theras repeated the 
text as it was expounded and the Dhamma was recorded by the first Council at Rajagha 
under the royal patronage of Ajatasattu (Geiger, pp. 14-18). 

A century after the death of Buddha some monks of the Vajji clan from Vesali violated 
ten points of conduct, the most serious of which were acceptance of gold and silver, and 
drinking palm wine. And they considered the violation lawful. The thera Yasa condemned 
their conduct and this called for a second Council. Kalasoka was king at the time (loc. 
cit- pp- 19-25). The heretical bhikkhus who held to their violation of the ten points were 
denounced in the council of theras held at Vesali and the thera Revata who presided compiled 
the true Dhamma once more. 

The ten thousand bhikkhus subdued for the time being in the second Council slowly 
broke away from the conservative theras and came to be known as the Mahasanghikas because 
of their great number. The bhikkhu Order was so full of heretics who dressed themselves 
in orange robes just for gain and honour that Dhammasoka had to call a third Council in 
Pataliputra to expel them (loc. cit. pp. 46-50). The thera Tissa son of Moggali presided and a 
school of Theravada known as Vibhajjavada triumphed. Asoka favoured Vibhajjavada. 
He now sent out missionaries for the propagation of Dhamma (loc. cit. p, 82). Buddhism 
flourished under Asoka but when it was later persecuted the Theravadins finally found a 
refuge in Ceylon. 

Many schools arose after the second Council (loc- cit. p. 26 ; Rockhill, Chap. vi). 
The two main divisions were Thera and Mahasanghika. The doctrine of the Theras was 
known as Theravada and that of the various other schools Acariyavada (Geiger, p, 26 f.n, 1) 
The Theras were conservative and the Mahasanghikas more liberal in their interpretations 
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of Vinaya and Dhamma. Dr. Bhattacharya has beautifully put it (p. x.) that “ those who 
stuck to Ethics and moral discipline were called Theravadins and those who trifled with Ethics 
and discipline but stuck to metaphysical and altruistic doctrines were the Mahasanghikas. 

The Mahasanghika school had many branches, such as the Gokulika, Ekavyavaharika, 
Prajnaptivada, Bahusrutiya, Lokottaravada', and Caityka or Cetiyavada school. Regard- 
ing the last Dr. Nalinaksha Datta points out : “ probably a section of the Mahasanghikas 
attached great importance to the worship of the stupa or caitya as' is to be found in the 
Mahavastu and got the appellation of Caityika " (Datta 2, p. 648)- According to the Tibetan 
interpretation given by Mr. Rockhill (1, p. 183) “those who live on the Tchaityaka mountain 
are called the Tchaityikas The Caityakas made Dhanakataka the most important seat 
of this school and the Mahacaitya there became the most revered of their objects of adoration. 
In the inscriptions from Amaravati the stupa is called Cetikiydnam mahdcetiyasa, i.e., the 
great caitya of the Caityakas. The school itself is called Cetikiydnam nikaya. The 
sub-schools that sprang up in this area in the zone of the Caityakas are Pubbaseliya, Avara- 
seliya, Rajagirika and Siddhatthaka which are collectively called Andhaka (Datta 2,p. 648) 
To this list of four, the Caityaka school should be added if it is to be counted as a separate 
one which probably it is not, as it is given as the same as the Pubbaseliya school (Geiger 
p. 283) and it is doubtful whether Pubba and Avara seliyas had any differences except 
the saila (hill) on which they lived (Datta. 2, p. 648). It is noteworthy that the school of the 
Mahasanghikas in Andhra territory came to be called Andhaka after the country, which 
shows how well it flourished there ; and excavations in the area prove this in the most emphatic 
manner through the remains that have been and are being unearthed in the Krishna valley. 

The fourth Council of the Buddhists was held at Kundalavana at Kashmir under the 
presidency of Vasumitra during the reign of Kanishka. The Theravadins were here very 
feebly represented (Bhattacharya p. x) ; and the Mahasanghikas wrote a commentary 
on the Tripitaka. This was copied on sheets of copper after revision by the great poet and 
Buddhist teacher Asvaghosha and enclosed in stone boxes over which he built a stupa 
(Rhys Davids 4, p. 653 ; Beal 2, p. 63). Here for the first time was the small beginning of the 
sect called Mahayana (Bhattacharya, pp. x & xi). The Mahayanists were not yet a force and 
it was only in the time of Nagarjunaand Aryadeva, who began the first philosophical specula- 
tions and propagated Sunyaydda, that they rose to prominence. In contrast to Mahayana 
the old conservative schools were called Hinayana. The Sunyavada which propagated 
nihilism failed to satisfy fully the speculative minds of some of those that came later and 
Maitreyanatha who came shortly after Nagarjuna taught the Vijnanavada or Yogacara 
system. Since even this failed to satisfy many, Mahasukha or the element of Bliss was 
added to the earlier Sunya and Vijnana concepts of Nirvana. Mahasukhavada is the parent 
of Vajrayana which was responsible for the rich Buddhist pantheon of gods and goddesses. 
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The three late medieval images from Amaravati representing Simhanada, Padmapani and 
Buddha Ratnasambhava (with hands in bhiimispar samudra) are of this last stage of Buddhism 
with its multiplied pantheon of gods and goddesses. 

- NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF STUPAS. 

Their Sepulchral Nature. 

Stupa is derived from the Sanskrit root stup to collect and means a heap or mound. 
It also means a monument held in veneration when it is connected with the root stu to praise. 
In the Buddhist texts the term has been applied to monuments raised generally over the 
remains of certain distinguished persons. It was ordained by Buddha himself that these 
stupas might be erected over the ashes of Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas, Buddha’s disciples and 
Cakravartimaharajas (Kern, p. 44; Digha Nikaya ii, p- 156, xvi, 5, 12 Anguttara Nikaya ii. 
vi, 5, p. 98). We have mention of stupas erected long before Gautama Buddha; and in his 
time he caused such edifices to be erected over the remains of some of his disciples, such 
as Putigatta Tissa (Dhammapad-atthakatha ii, p. 21), Sariputra and Maudgalyayana (Jataka v, 
No. 522, p. 65 1 , And it was not the anchorite class alone of the disciples of Buddha that 
was shown this honour. For there are stupas mentioned as having been raised by the order 
of Buddha himself over the bones of lay disciples like the minister of Bimbisara. 

The stupa, according to the Buddhist texts, was a well-known monument ages before 
Gautama Buddha, who knew very well how previous ‘ Enlightened Ones were honoured 
by the erection of such memorials over their relics. In the Avadanasataka Gautama Buddha 
narrates how king Sobhita erected a stupa over the hair and nails of Krakacanda in his 
capital Sobhavati (Mitra 1, p, 37). There is mention in one of the legends of the Dvavimsa- 
vadana of a stupa raised by king Bandhumati over the relics of Buddha Vipassi {loc. cit. p. 87). 
We are told in one of his edicts that Asoka restored the stupa of Buddha Konakamana (Winter- 
nitz p. 160). Even in some of his previous births when he was yet preparing himself for 
becoming the Supremely Enlightened stupas were erected over his remains. In the Maha- 
kapi Jataka we /are told of how the king enshrined the skull of the noble animal in a structure 
built for the purpose and caused offerings to be made to it (Jataka iii, No. 407, p. 227). 
Buddha is reported in the Sattvaushadhavadana of Kshemendra’s Avadanakalpalata to have 
foretold how a future king Asoka would erect a memorial over the body of Sattvaushadha 
(Mitra 1, p. 60.) Some magnanimous persons like the prince in the legend in the Suvarna- 
prabhasa, who offered himself as food for a hungry tigress, had also stupas erected over their 
remains {loc. cit • p. 248). The stupas occurring in some of the carved Jataka scenes represent 
such stupas (pi. xlix, fig. 2 b). 

Buddha himself told Ananda that stupas might be raised over the remains of Cakra- 
vartimaharajas or universal emperors. In one of his previous births he had died as a Cakra- 
vartimaharaja in the then magnificent city of Kusavati and a stupa had been erected over 
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his remains by his sorrowing queens (Jataka i, No- 95, p. 231). In his last existence this 
had become an obscure city known as Kusinara where he finally attained nirvana. The 
famous instance of a Cakravartimaharaja is Mandhata. 

Pacceka Buddhas also had monuments raised over their relics. In the Attasadda Jataka 
we are told of a stupa raised over the remains of a Pacceka Buddha where four high roads 
meet ( loc . cit. iii, No. 418. p. 260). From the Avadanasataka we learn that Kapphina, 
king of Dakshinapatha, raised a stupa over a Pratyekabuddha in his previous birth (Mitra 1, 
p. 38). The erection of these memorials was considered so meritorious that countless stupas 
were built over the relics of Buddha and his disciples. The Saddharmapundarika says that 
the erection of stupas, worship of relics, etc. ensure the highest enlightenment. Even children 
who pile up stupas of sand in sportive mood have their full share of the reward of merit. 
" Moreover, even those who worship relics, erect stupas, construct any kind of image of 
Buddha — whether jewelled, marble or wooden statues or frescoes, even children who play 
making stupas of sand, or scribble figures of Buddha on the wall, those who offer flowers, or 
perfumes at stupas or make music before them, even those who only by chance have on 
some occasions thought of the Buddha with the thought ' Honour to the Buddha ’, — all these 
will attain to the highest enlightenment ” (Wintemitz, p. 297). According to the Mahavastu 
mere walking round the stupa and worshipping it with flowers is enough to ensure nirvana 
loc. cit. p. 214) There are many representations of such adoration of the stupa with garlands, 
flags, etc., in the Amaravati sculptures. The dwarf yaksha figures with trays on their 
heads shown on either side of the gateway in most of the caitya slabs were to receive the 
offerings that devotees brought with them. One of the sculptures in the British Museum 
shows a Buddhist monk offering a mushti (a handful) of rice and depositing it in the tiay 
(Fergusson pi. lxxvi & pi. lxxix, fig. 3.) 

The stupa is an edifice of great religious importance to the Buddhists. So great is the 
merit that accrues to one who erects it over any bit of relic of a Buddha that, according to the 
Mahavamsa, king Gamani the wicked atones for all his callous bloodshed in battle by erecting 
monuments like the famous Mahathupa. 



Stupas not exclusively Buddhist. 

This monument, however, is not peculiar to the Buddhists. The stupa was equally 
important to the Jains. The early stupa sculptures from Mathura are famous Jain examples 
of this type of monuments which are not different in shape and structure from those of the 
Buddhists of that age (Smith 1, p. 6, pi. xii & xv). -Though in a late work, there is literary- 
evidence for the erection of stupas over the ashes of the Tirthankaras of the Jains ; for 
Bhavadevasuri describes in his Parsvanathacarita the jewelled stupa erected by Sakra over 
the ashes of Parsvanatha whose corpse was cremated by the gods (Winternitz, p. 514). 
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Funeral monuments like the stupa were perhaps not unknown among the Hindus. A 
stupa-like structure distinctly Hindu, as evidenced by sculpture, is mentioned by Mr. Garde 
(p. 165) as from Pawaya. This is probably a place of worship, similar to a Buddhist uddesika 
stupa, with richly carved torana gateways. But the line from the Mahabharata Bhishmena 
dharmato raj an sarvatah parirakshite babhuva ramaniya sea caityayupasatdnkitah (1, 109, 
13) taken to prove caityas and stupas is not so explicit or clear so far as the second word 
yupa goes. How yupa can mean a stupa as is sought to be maintained is rather puzzling, 
The yupa is here clearly ‘ the sacrificial post ’ and the caitya a place of worship like a 
temple. The smasdna caitya (caitya in tbe burial ground) occurring in the Ramayana 
(v. 22, 29) should mean a stupa. 



Stupa or Caitya. 

The word caitya is of common occurrence in literature and is generally used in the sense 
of a place of worship. The word is used in Brahmanical works like the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana in a wider sense, meaning a religious building as well. When it is used in the 
sense of a religious building it invariably means a place of worship, such as the vrkshacaitya 
(temple for Bodhi tree) of the Buddhists or a devagrha or temple for a deity. 

Caitya is used invariably with the word yupa in the Mahabharata (ii, 3, 12 ; i, 1, 227 ; 
i, 94, 29 ; i, 109, 13). The sense in which the word has to be understood there is a sacrificial 
shed or building near the yupa. The ‘ sacred tree ’ itself is also called a caitya in the 
Mahabharata (ii, 5, 100). It is in this sense (the tree itself and not a building) that the word is 
commonly understood and literary evidences are not wanting for such usage. 

A building, not necessarily a religious one, is meant when this word is used in the Rama- 
yana. There is a classification of caityas given in this epic which is very interesting. 
Caityas are of two kinds, the ordinary ones and the funerary ones. This, to a great extent, 
clarifies the rather puzzling usage of caitya and stupa as synonyms. 

The great stupa at Amaravati is mentioned in inscriptions as mahucetiya (great caitya) 
The word caitya might have been derived from citd, i.e., the funeral pyre when a funeral 
monument like the stupas raised over relics is meant. But there are other kinds of stupas 
which do not enshrine relics and in such cases the word has to be derived from cit, i.e., the 
mind, meaning thereby a scared monument for meditation purposes. Probably, therefore, 
this is the true derivation, the association with citd resulting from its eventual application 
also, to the stupa. 

The koshas (lexicons) that explain words and their meaning allow the use of the word in 
all the varieties of connotation just seen. The Amarakosha gives caitya as a synonym 
of an dyatana or house, especially a sacrificial hall. Rudra in enumerating the different 
uses of the word names a house or building, a Buddha image and an udde sya padapa or sacred 
tree as connoted by the word. The last is the vrkshacaitya. 
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Their Threefold Classification. 

The Buddhist caitya or stupa is of three kinds: sariraka stupas iaised over relics ; 
uddesika stupas built as commemorative monuments; and pdribhogika stupas erected over 
articles used by Buddha like the bowl, the girdle, the sanghati, etc. This classification is 
believed to have been given by Buddha himself in the Parinibbana sutta. 

The term dagoba or dhatugarbha (monument to enshrine relics) may be used as a 
synonym of stupa or caitya only when the sariraka type is meant. Ihe others cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called dagobas since the term dhdtu applies only to bodily relics. 

The majority of stupas are sariraka. The very first stupa built in the time of Buddha 
was sariraka. It was built by two merchants Trapusha and Bhalla who were the first to meet 
Buddha after his attaining Supreme Enlightenment. To them the Enlightened One gave 
a lock of hair and his nail parings to be honoured by the erection of a monument over them- 
There are many instances of stupas erected similarly during Buddha’s lifetime over his - 
hairs and nail parings. One such famous instance is the stupa erected by king Bimbisara 
in his harem at the suggestion of his wives (Mitra 1, p. 33; Wintemitz, p. 282). The 
important sariraka stupas were, however, the monuments erected over the eight divisions 
of Buddha’s relics after his death at Kusinara. These eight were, if tradition may be believed 
with the exception of the Ramagrama stupa (Vogel 2, p. 127), opened by Asoka, the relics 
divided into 84,000 parts and as many stupas raised over them in various parts all over India. 

The reliquaries contain short inscriptions giving the name of the person whose relics 
they contain. Many such reliquaries have been excavated among which may be mentioned 
that of Haritiputra (Cunningham 2, p. 349), one of the Buddhist teachers of Asoka, and 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana the principal disciples of Buddha (op. cit. p. 297). 

There are stupas just for worship symbolising the parinirvana of Buddha but containing 
no relic. Famous examples of this type are the small stupas in caitya halls as at Karle and 
Bhaja. These are symbols rather than memorials. But the more important of the uddesika 
stupas were built in famous places which were sanctified by some association with Buddha. 
The Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang mentions countless stupas of this type. It was sometimes 
a footprint left by the Buddha that occasioned the erection of a stupa ; or it was when he had 
performed a miracle as at Sravasti. The stupa raised by Asoka (Vogei 2, p. 95) in the Lumbini 
garden visited by the emperor in the company of his teacher Upagupta is a famous example 
of an udde sika stupa. 

The wheel and the triratna symbol were objects of worship of the uddesika type- There 
are numerous sculptures at Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati and for the matter of that at every 
Buddhist place of importance, showing the worship of these symbols- The images ol Buddha 
which come later -they are absent in the earlier sculptures— also come under this category, 
and General Cunningham explains the slab showing Pasenadi Kosala worshipping the wheel 
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as picturing the incident, recorded by Fa Hian, of the king worshipping the image of Buddha 
which he caused to be made of sandalwood to occupy the throne of the Enlightened One 
when he was absent for sometime in the Trayastrimsa heaven. He says : “ As we have 
already seen that images of Buddha were not known in India in the time of Asoka, or even 
down to a much later period, I think it nearly certain that the object which Prasenajit set up 
was the Dharma cakra, or symbol of Buddha as the turner of the Wheel of the Law” (Cun- 
ningham 1, p. 111). But symbolic representation of the Master in the second century B.C. 
need not preclude anthropomorphic representation in the earliest instances (see below 
p. 56 . At a later period images of Buddha were actually carved on the sides of the udde sika 
stupas in caitva halls at Ajanta and other places (Burgess 4, pi. xxxi ; Longhurst 1, fig. 21.) 

Votive stupas of various types like the small monuments encased with neatly -carved 
marble slabs as at Amaravati in the vicinity of the great stupa, or miniature votive offerings 
like those in metal of a later date found in Negapatam, may also be styled udde sika stupas. 
Such stupas were also greatly revered ; and they served as eloquent testimony of what 
individual piety could achieve with only a moderate purse to pay for the monument. Such 
votive stupas of varying dates and dimensions abound in Katmandu near the Swayambhunath 
stupa around which they cluster. What great respect these small udde sika stupas were 
shown and how they were treasured is evidenced by the attitude of a widow during the reign 
of king Sankaradeva (12th century), who, according to the Nepalese chronicle Vamsavali, 
" on the occasion of a fire in a village, fled to Patna, taking nothing with her except a small 

model of a chaitya, a manuscript of the Praj naparamita . . and her little son ” 

(Winternitz, p. 324). 

The first and most important object of worship over which a pdribhogika stupa was 
erected was the golden vessel offered to Buddha by Sujata on the day of his enlightenment, 
which was thrown by Buddha into the river Neranjara after he had finished his meal of 
sweet milk porridge brought in it. Nagas and devas simultaneously clutched at it to convey 
it each to their own realm for worship. 

The throne of Buddha is an oft-sculptured theme in all stupas. Monks and lay disciples 
are shown prostrating themselves before the throne of Buddha. The throne was heldin such 
great reverence that every disciple and monk in a monastery was required to prepare a seat 
for Buddha before taking a seat himself- The seat that Buddha occupied under the -tree at 
Bodhgaya was chosen only after great deliberation ; and it is even today an object of venera- 
tion. General Cunningham in describing it says that ‘‘ the vajrasana or diamond- throne 
of Sakyamuni still exists under the pipal tree at Bodhgaya ” (1, p- 1 12). 

The Bodhi tree symbolic of Buddha’s enlightenment is another sacred object of adoration. 
Sculptures representing worship of the Bodhi tree are numerous in every stupa. The story 
of how with untiring zeal Asoka fostered the Bodhi tree which miraculously sprouted even 
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though cut down by his jealous queen is well known ; and it is a branch of this sacred tree 
taken to Ceylon in his time that has grown into the tree, a silent witness of more than two 
millenniums of perennial worship. 

Generally these trees had a pavilion built around them known as the rukkha cetiya, 
of which there are sculptural representations* They are also a common theme on coins. 

Origin of the Stupa. 

The stupa can be traced back to the funerary structure of the primitives. Circles of 
stone to mark the spot of burial are the precursors of the low mound which developed into 
the mighty stupas of a later age. Fergusson has a picture of the circles of stone which he saw 
in numbers in pile-historic sites near Amaravati and he traces back the stupa to this primitive 
sepulchre (Burgess 1, p. 23). The earliest form of stupa in the pre- Buddhistic period is the 
low mound encircled by a series of stones. These megaliths were sometimes so arranged as to 
leave a circumambulatory passage between the low tumulus and the enclosure stones. The 
tumuli were of two kinds. Some were provided with a vault for the relics in earthen vessels. 
There were others that lacked this chamber. In such cases the remains were simply covered 
with earth, a large slab placed over the mass and the whole covered up by the tumulus raised 
over it. The primitive custom of preserving the remains of the departed in an urn kept in 
the vault under the tumulus is seen even in the stupa where the reliquary is safely stowed 
away in a chamber situated usually in the centre. A fine picture of the section plan of the 
stupa, showing this arrangement of relic preservation is given by Rea (l, pi. xiv). 

Development of the Stupa and its Parts. 

The earliest stupas such as we see in the carvings at Bharhut and Sanchi, were very 
simple in structure. They were not built and decorated so elaborately or on such a huge 
scale as some of the famous stupas with which we are more familiar. Stupas erected during 
the time of Asoka were simple structures of brick and plaster surrounded by a wooden rail 
with open gateways facing the cardinal points (Longhurst 1, p. 13). To illustrate this point 
M. Longhurst has chosen the Andher stupa, described by General Cunningham in his 
Bhilsa Topes (2, p. 349 1 , on account of the tolerable certainty of its age ascertained from the 
inscription of the steatite reliquary which mentions the relics of Haritiputra a Buddhist 
teacher and contemporary of Asoka. 

Rapacious hunt by ignorant villagers after imaginary treasures hidden in the ancient 
mounds has so completely obliterated the form of these structures that we have to form our 
image of the early stupa from sculptural lepresentations of the monument. A fragment 
of the carved coping of the elaborate rail at Amaravati built in the second century after 
Christ shows a representation of a stupa of the earlier type (pi. xlix, fig. 2 b). It is a simple 
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structure shaped like a cup placed upside down and is surrounded by a simple rail. 
Mr. Longhurst has discussed a representation of the early type of stupa on one of the carvings 
from Sanchi (1, p. 14, fig. 15). The circular drum is low and the stupa is a small structure of 
brick surrounded by a wooden railing. It is this wooden railing that was later on copied 
in stone on a more elaborate scale for the bigger stupas as at Sanchi, Bharhut and Amaravati. 

There are descriptions in early Buddhist literature of people 
purchasing flowers to be offered at stupas for decorating them. 
Such a description applies only to the smaller early stupas 
which had pegs at intervals all around the drum at a particular 
height (see fig. 1, a carving from Jaggayyapeta). The stupas 
being sufficiently low and comparatively small could well be 
decorated by pious worshippers with festoons and garlands of 
fresh flowers which were supported by the pegs- This later 
on developed into a conventional representations of the festoons 
in plaster work over the edifice and the pegs that were then 
superfluous became in their turn purely ornamental, and 
lingered on as well-carved discs of exaggerated size. The 
rail in its primitive form was a simple fencing made of wood 
and the later copy in stone of the wooden structure which is 
so heavy and laborious speaks eloquently of its origin. The 
elaborate rail with decorations carved on it came later, the gateways at the cardinal points 
being special ornamental features. 

The stupa believed to be the earliest-so far unearthed is that at Piprahwa near Nepal. 
This is a low structure with a broad base 22 feet high and a basal diameter of 1 1 6 feet. About 
a couple of centuries later, the architects of the Sanchi stupa made the edifice 54 feet high 
with a basal diameter exceeding that of the Piprahwa stupa by just 4 feet. 

The harmika or the box-shaped construction above the stupa which bore on its crown the 
umbrellas, has now to be reconstructed from imagination. Even at Sanchi, one of the best 
preserved of stupas, it has disappeared. But bas reliefs of the stupa on slabs give us a good 
idea of it. This superfluous addition could not have existed in the very early stupas. There 
are representations of stupas of the early types lacking the harmika and the umbrella. The 
outline of the harmika marked at a higher level the position of the chamber enshrining the 
reliquary. 

The umbrellas increased in course of time into an indefinite number and are shown in 
the sculptures as fixed in various ways. Sometimes they are conventionally strained into 
fantastic curves in a most unnatural way on either side (pi. lxi, fig. 1). Sometimes they 
form a canopy over the stupa (pi. xxix, fig. 3). Miniature representations of the stupa like 
the one from Nagarjunakonda (Longhurst 2, pi. xvii c), the rock-cut one from Kanheri 
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(Burgess 4, pi. iv) or the one figured by Cunningham (1, pi. xxxi) show the early decoration of 
the monument with a single parasol. The origin of the later development can be seen in 
pi- xiii of Cunningham’s book where another umbrella appears above the original one. This 
later developed into a series of umbrella piled one over the other as in early examples depicted 
at Ajanta (Burgess 4, pi. xxxi), each umbrella retaining its individuality in a conical mass. 
In the later examples depicted there (Longhurst 1, fig. 20; their individuality was gradually 
lost till in the last stage the cone came to bear a strong resemblance to the stupas in Burma. 

The drum of the stupa also underwent change, the circular structure of the earlier period 
making way for a square one. The vedika or circular platform with cordinal projections 
approached by steps leading to them disappeared and for the first time images of Buddha 
were introduced into niches on each side. The drum was no longer low ; the height being 
considerably increased and the anda or the cup-shaped part instead of retaining its primitive 
semi-circular contour bulging out above the drum. This bulging is found even in the rock- 
cut stupas at Kanheri- 

The evolution of the torana (gateway i is equally interesting. The earliest type is found at 
Amaravati and was still the fashion even during the days of Nagarjuna as is evident from its 
representation in the sculptural pictures of the stupa. The early gateway, if we remember 
the 'verse of Kalidasa srenibandhan vitanvadbhirastambho.nl ioraTlasrajam, is but a pair of 
stambhas or pillars to which were tied the two ends of a tarana wreath- The earlier toraria 
stambhas must have had fresh toraria wreaths tied to them every day. Later, heavy stone- 
work took the place of wreaths. The decoration of the stupa with fresh flowers and the torana 
pillafs with flower or leaf garlands gave place, in all probability, to structural representations 
and modifications of the original almost about the same period. 

The earliest surviving gateway is the one at Bharhut where the numerous miniature 
caryatids coming between the curved bars of the torana suggest that they might have been 
evolved from fresh mango leaves hanging from a string. This torana of fresh mango leaves 
continues to be a feature in every Hindu house on festive occasions. The leaves may have 
been worked in the earlier stages in a natural way and later on modified into ornamentations 
and sculptures of caryatids and miniature pillars which slowly obliterated the original forms. 
The significance of these small parts of the torana which is already obscure at Bharhut seems 
to have been completely forgotten and ignored by the sculptors responsible for the toranas 
at Sanchi where they are not so numerous but appear to have been retained to observe a 
custom or tradition. The primitive torana has however survived at Amaravati where the 
sculptures* give us a good idea of the original stupa- It is not improbable that the two slender 
pillars, with capitals shaped like stupas which Dr. Burgess thinks may have been the emblem 
of the Caityaka school (1, pi. xxxi, fig. 6), represent the regular toraria stambhas. Two or 
four lions seated on pillars guarded the gateways of Amaravati and from these the later simhad- 
varas (lion gateways) of Mukhalingam and other Kalinga temples have developed. 
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Connecting the four gateways is the rail round the stupa which is sometimes richly 
sculptured on the inside with scenes from the legends of Buddha in his various births, the 
outer side showing only dwarfs, lotuses and half-lotuses on the uprights and cross-bars and 
a long undulating flower garland on the coping. Of the garland Dr. Foucher says that it is a 
pseudo-flower garland and only a long purse full of coins and hence appropriately issuing from 
the mouths of yakshas, guardians of treasure, for the benefit of the devotees. The plinth was 
also carved on the outside with representations of men running after mythical animals. The 
plinth was absent on the inner side as the floor between the rail and the base of the stupa was 
somewhat elevated, being reached by steps beginning with a moonstone just near the gateway. 



An account of the parts of the stupa and their relation to one another, study of which is 




After Prof. Jouveau Dubreuil. 
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essential to a proper understanding of the 
structure, is given in a very interesting and 
illuminating paper of Prof. Dubreuil entitled 
L’ architecture d' A maravati. In this he has 
given pictures to illustrate his points, one 
of which is here given with his kind'permis- 
sion (fig. 2). He divides the three main 
divisions of the stupa into smaller parts. 
The first, the cylindrical part or base, is com- 
posed of two subordinate parts (1) the sculp- 
tured panel zone below and (2) the narrow 
frieze above. The second, the hemispherical 
part, is composed of (1) a range of sculpture, 
(2 ■ a plain zone above, (3) a decorated collar 
and (4) a plain zone at the top. On the top 
is the square part, the harmika, which is a 
balustrade around a central pillar of imposing 
dimensions, beside which are the parasols. 
Prof. Dubreuil explains the square shape of 
the harmika by comparing it with the 
hedges around caityavrkshas of which this 
with the central pillar forms so close a 
parallel, a convincing explanation. 

As it is difficult to study the sculptural 
part of the stupa, much of which is hidden by 
the rail in the sculptures, he has given an 
imaginary picture with a part of the gate 
demolished. The ayaka platform has 
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projections at the cardinal points. There are five pillars on each projection, square at the 
base, then octagonal and finally rounded at the top. The platform is rather narrow all along 
for the sise of the stupa. Prof. Dubreuil thinks that as no steps leading to the top of the 
platform are to be seen it is probable that it was not used as path but served as a drain for 
the rain water that ran down the hemispherical part of the stupa. But as at Nagarjunakonda 
there are steps leading to the platform it probably was used for perambulatory purposes, and 
similar steps to the platform no doubt existed at Amaravati and elsewhere. The sculptor 
may have omitted them either as unimportant details or because they existed only at the back 
of the stupa which cannot be seen in the representation of its front. 

The most important fact that Prof. Dubreuil points out is that whatever may be the 
dimensions of the stupa the height of the cylindrical base is justdhat of an average man, the 
frieze thus being on eye level. This explains the small size of the sculptures on the frieze 
and the slabs below it. The sculptures encasing the lower part of the dome above the plat- 
form are larger as they have to be seen from below and further away. The decorated collar 
was probably of still larger dimensions in stucco. As the height of the dome and the circum- 
ference of the stupa varied but the height of the drum was the same in the case of all stupas. 
Prof. Dubreuil points out how inexact are the representations of the large stupa on thecasing 
slabs with almost equal base and dome. This has caused the greatest confusion in the 
understanding of the form of the large stupas of Amaravati, Ghantasala, etc., and has occa- 
sioned such remarks as those of Rea who thinks that the stupa of Ghantasala with a huge dome 
on a short base is different from others of its kind. 

This important fact that Prof. Dubreuil has explained is also proved by inscriptions 
on the carved slabs from the drum. Thus its inscription proves that the large and magni- 
ficent slab (pi. lix fig. 2) is from the Mahacaitya or great stupa of Amaravati (see inscription 
No. 102) but a similar one is from a smaller votive stupa — khuda cetiya — of a mendicant 
( pendavatika ) named Nagasena (see inscription No. 103)' 



SCULPTURAL PERIODS AT AMARAVATI. 

The sculptures from the Amaravati stupa can be dated approximately from their style 
and from the palaeography of their inscriptions. Four periods are easily distinguishable. 
To interpret the style the work of every period all over the country has to be taken into 
account, and it is interesting to see how similar the style of the earliest period of Amaravati 
is to that of Bharhut while the style of the later periods of Amaravati more resembles that 
of Mathura in the Kushan period. Every period shows /its own type of human anatomy 
dress, ornaments, poses and grouping. Successive stages of advance in technique and 
refinement are also clearly noticeable. 
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First Period c.a . 200 — 100 B.C. 

The sculptures of this period are very few and are mostly fragmentary, but they are 
easily distinguished from the rest- They are characterised by a certain amount of stiffness, 
and by an awkward pose void of flexions (pb xiv, fig- 3, 5). The face is slightly dull and the 
peculiarly shaped eves are slightly aslant (pi, xvi, fig. 1). The lips are mere lumps coarsely 
bevelled. The fingers are either straight like drumsticks or flatly bent without any natural 
shape (pi. xviii, fig. 1 and 3). Even the ornaments sit awkwardly in their places. The 
bracelets though deeorated with carefully worked patterns seem to be just flat strips attached 
to the side visible in the sculpture (pi. xviii, fig. 1). The necklaces with more than one 
jewelled square clasp have a twist at the lower end and rest flat on the chest (pi. xiv, flg- 4, 
pi. viii, ffg, 1). The girdle, which is the most attractive jewel of this period, is a thick 
band with a clasp or a knot at the centre below the waist, and beautiful ornamental tips 
(pi. viii, flg- 31). Male figures of this period from Amaravati are to be distinguished by their 
thick cordshaped waist band from similar contemporary figures from Bharhut and elsewhere 
that wear a sash tied in ribbon fashion about the waist, along with their women — a mode that 
is often to be seen only in feminine figures of the various periods in Amaravati i pi. ix, fig. 5)* 
The central tassels of cloth or sash form a double line of zigzags. From the heavy cord- 
shaped waist band ornamented with flowers worn by men hangs a heavy semi-circular loop 
and the side tassels are as conspicuous as the median tassel- Sometimes the waist band is a 
thick twisted silken cloth as in the figure of the Cakravartin from Jaggayyapeta (pi. iii, 
fig. 6 a) a type later developed almost exclusively in Mathura Kushan and Gupta sculpture 
from which it passes into Chalukyan work. 

The cloth worn by men generally covers just the thighs and the folds are indicated by 
double lines at intervals, but in the case of women the double lines at intervals all along 
the leg proceed further below the thigh, and though the waist zone is elaborately worked the 
woman appears to be nude in spite of her dress (pi. xiv, figs- 2 b and 3). In the case of 
women a strip of cloth — no doubt worked with costly material into patterns — is used as a 
boundary line of the hair just above the forehead, droops along to the ears and proceeds on 
either side of the braid or plaited locks which it encircles (pi. iv, fig. 29). In this as in 
other periods there is a jewel above the forehead just near the parting of the hair. The 
headgear of men is shaped in such a way that the prominence of the circular central frontal 
crest jewel is not so obvious as in later periods (pi- vii, fig. 5). 

Necklets worn by women are flat jewelled strips (pi. iv, fig. 9) or strings of beads or gems 
rather close to the neck with a somewhat large and elongate central gem (pi- xvi, fig. 3). 
ITie earrings also distinguish the figures of this period. A double-ring beaten flat or into 
arch shape on one side and into an ornamented square pattern on the other is the common 
variety (pi- viii, fig. 22). Multicoiled circular ring— the true patrakundala, only in this case 
stivar napalrakundala or coil of gold leaf— is also shown in some reliefs both from Amaravati 
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(pL vii. fig. 5) and Jaggayyapeta- The feet are as primitively worked as the hands and nails 
are prominently shown (pi. xviii, fig. 1). In the case of reliefs the feet are so worked that 
they always present an impossible position (pi. xviii, fig. 3). The figure faces the specta- 
tor but the feet face opposite directions their heels coming together. Buddha is invariably 
represented symbolically and nearly almost always in the next period. 

The coping fragments of this period are as interesting as they are amusing. Here we 
have quaint dwarfs carrying the usual highly decorated flower garland- The sculptors have 
chiselled these pieces with great exuberance and have infused more life into them than into 
any of the other sculptures of the period. The dwarfs are not as awkward in their movement 
as are the men and women of this period ; they have the other characteristic early features. 
Here we have the earliest representation of the parent of the later iconographic form of 
Ganesa (pi. xv, fig. 2) and Lakshmi (pi. xv, fig. 3). The former is shown with his usual 
characteristics of prominent paunch, short and stumpy limbs, elephantine head and ears, 
but the trunk is absent. It appears almost cut off and the foreshortened front view of his head 
without the trunk is so superb that it baffles one to know how the sculptor managed to 
imagine and execute such a figure. 

Lakshmi appears for the first time in the sculptures of Bharhut and Bodhgaya. She 
is here known as Sirima devata. About the same period she is seen in the early sculptures 
of Amaravati. She is also represented a number of times on the gateways at Sanchi. In 
the Anantagumpha cave she occurs over the entrance- Everywhere except in the Ananta- 
gumpha cave she is attended by elephants and is the earliest parent of the later Gajalakshmi. 
But iu Amaravati as in the sculpture of the Sunga period at Sanchi she is seated and is attend- 
ing to what may appear perhaps a task that is rather unequal to her dignity. But a 
flower garland is itself auspicious and all auspicious things being associated with Sri her 
tugging at a flower garland is perhaps not after all quite beneath her especially when it is 
rescued from the mouth of a makara to adorn a monument and gladden the eyes of spectators . 
She is seated on a full blown lotus and just drawing out the roll which is carried by dwarfs 
(pi. xv, fig. 3). an unenviable task fit only for gnomes to do as the sculptor thought in this 
period, while a couple of centuries later the most dignified princely beings along with their 
consorts gave a shoulder to the same fascinating garland (pi. xli, fig. 2) whose charm far 
surpasses that of its primitive parent or its Gandhara cousin. In the latter case the very 
uncouth appearance and angular zigzag course which deprives it of the charm of its light 
soft material warrants the presence of short stumpy hobgoblins. They groan under the 
weight of such a comparatively insignificant garland that there is suggestion of great weight ; 
while the huge garland at Amaravati so full of beauty carried at intervals by such slender 
figures speaks as much of its delicate nature as of its essential characteristic of being (composed 
of flowers in whose case weight is an impossibility and the thickness of the garlands matters 
not. 
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Almost all the sculptures from the plinth like a few of the coping pieces are from an 
■earlier rail and invariably all the animals shown here are rather heavy, powerful and elongate 
(Burgess, 1, pi. xxix, fig. 2 ; pi. xxx figs- 2, 3. 4 and 5 and pi. xxxi, fig. 4). The men 
running after them hardly seem to control them. Some with wings and eagle heads remind 
us of similar figures from the empire of Darius ( loc . cit. pi. xxx, fig. 3 and pi. xxxi, fig. 4). 
The sculptors who could create such vigorous animals — the hoofs and paws of the bulls 
and lions strike terror into the heart (loc. cit. pi. xxx, figs. 3 and 4) — were not mere tiros in 
sculpture, but they were yet evolving that splendid art that was to culminate in the sculpture 
of more than a couple of centuries later. Even the elephants, in carving whose figures the 
Indian sculptor has shown skill as great as in working the makara or the lotus, are yet rather 
clumsy. This is easily seen in the double elephants over the petal-covered bell-shaped 
capital of the period (pi. xvi, fig. 5). The swan, a favourite border pattern with the Indian 
is yet on its way (pi. xiv, fig. 4) to become the graceful rdjahamsa (royal swan) of a 
later period, an excellent example of which is preserved on one of the marbles in the 
British Museum (Fergusson, pi. lviii, fig. 2). 

Though zigurats 1 , half blown lotuses and bells occur as border decorations, in almost 
identical form, on the Bharhut rail and in the caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri about 
the time, only the bells appear here in the border designs of the period. The makara has 
not yet become the fantastic creature that it is to be in the medieval period, a march towards 
which change is to be noticed in the animal occurring even in the period coming immediately 
after this. The crocodile with its elongate mouth full of terrible teeth is as realistic in 
Bharhut as in early Amaravati sculpture. 

Second Period, c. a. 100 A. D. 

Sculpture of this period shows a definite step forward. The fingers are more graceful 
and natural. The awkward and stiff bearing of the earlier figures is no longer perceptible 
here. The faces wear a more likely appearance and the features generally speaking are 
nearer approaches to the two later periods than the first and the earlier. Though not so 
few as those of the first period, sculptures of this period are not very numerous. Most 
of them are slabs that once encased the great stupa at Amaravati. They are generally in 
an order depicting the principal scenes from Buddha’s life almost always' symbolically though 
occasionally there is a departure from this rule and for the first time Buddha is shown in 
human form just more than a couple of times. The origin of Buddha’s image is still a matter 
of controversy but history points to the earliest figures in Gandhara and to their appearance 
at Mathura and Amaravati simultaneously only in the next century. But it is obvious 
that the graceful figures at Amaravati with soft form and softer clothing have nothing in 
common with the moustached or topknotted Graeco-Buddhist Buddhas with exaggerated 
muscular form and sharp folds. 



1 Zigurats or ziggarast were many-storied buildings in Chaldea whose size dwindled gradually with each storey. 
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Asoka watering the Bodhi tree is too weathered to give a good idea of his form (Burgess I r 
pi. xlvi, fig. 3 ; xlviii, fig. 1), but Mara’s daughter and the gnomes that vainly try to entice 
and vanquish Buddha (Burgess 1, pi. xlvi, fig. 2) are cleverly executed, the form and poses 
of figures and even the composition as a whole being to a great extent the parents of scenes 
almost identical in the succeeding periods. The sculpture showing prince Siddhartha 
leaving his palace to roam the world for discovering the truth of life is typical of symbolic 
representation (pi. xix, fig. 1-a). The figures of men here are typical of the period ; and 
there is a broken fragment coming immediately above this at one end showing women in 
various attitudes who are as typical for their forms. Generally speaking, figures of this 
period have become more graceful than those that came before them but are yet rather 
heavy and have not yet that light feeling that is to be seen in the sculptures on the rail or 

the casing slabs of the votive stupas. As in the earlier sculptures of the first period there 

1 

are wavy folds jn the clothes that drape the figures of this period. The Sat&vallika (see 
p. 1 17) mode of wear persists. The finest example of this is in a sculpture preserved in 
the British Museum (Fergusson, pi. xcv, fig. 4). Another noteworthy feature of this period 
is that women, as in Mathura sculptures of the period, are represented dressed and yet 
appear nude (pi. xxiii, fig. 2). That they are dressed is easily perceived in the double lines 
of the cloth incised over the legs ; but though the thick waist bands and loops are here 
as in later sculptures the arrangement of the small fan-like central gttccha (bunch of folds 
of garment) -very like macchavalaka (see p. 117)— to cover the nakedness is sometimes 
absent (pi. xxxiii, fig. 2). 



Third Period, c. a. 150 A.D. 

To this period belongs only the rail that was constructed around the great stupa by 
Nagarjuna but its remains are numerous and imposing. What little of this has survived 
suffices to show what a noble structure it must have been and the perfection of art at the 
time. For the art of the rail period at Amaravati was the most splendid in all India and 
for all time. The high watermark of Satavahana art is to be sought here and in this period. 
The figures are delicate and there is a feeling of soft touch in them. Figures crowd in 
scenes but there is a light feeling in all, flexions characterise poses (pi. i, fig. 5 b ; pi. ix, 
fig. 5 ; pi. xxxvi, fig. 2) but nothing can be termed gaudy and there is buoyant feeling of 
rich life in all of them. 

A noteworthy feature in these sculptures absent in previous ones is the delineation 
of different planes. This is achieved with perfect ease by the sculptor and when we 
remember how difficult it is to arrange this in relief work the ability of the sculptor can be 
imagined. The figures of the first plane are cut in deep relief, those of the next plane in 
lower relief and those of a third and subsequent and more distant plane so arranged 
(pi. xxv, fig. 1 & 2 ; pi. xxxiv, fig. 1 ) that figures in the distance are almost line sketches. 
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in such low relief are they worked. Where the figure is carved obliquely one of the sides 
is in high relief— this is well noticed in the shoulder, arm etc.,— the other side being less 
-deeply cut (see the prince adoring ascetics, pi. xxvii, fig. 2-a). Even in carving the legs 
of animals and the like the farther ones are in very low relief (see the farther pair of legs 
of the elephants in (pi. xxv, fig. 1 and pi. xxvi, fig. 2). In this period the most often used 
symbol for Buddha, apart from the empty throne and feet, is a flaming pillar above feet on 
a lotus crowned by a trisula. 

On the rail coping the flower garland develops many additional small strands which 
are allowed to trail in a pleasing fashion, the main garland being supported not by the dwarfish 
gnomes of the first period but by graceful youths and damsels (pi. xli, fig. 2). Even when 
the garland is pulled out of the mouth of a large dwarf yaksha or a crocodile these two 
subjects are treated in a manner different from the early one. The crocodile has changed. 
Its ears, snout, contour of face, addition of front legs in some cases, have all completely 
transformed it into a new creature (pi. liii, fig. 2 and pi. lvi, fig. 2). The fat dwarf of this 
period is more majestic and wears an aspect in every way different from the comical 
one of those of the first period. His turban and earrings are an admirable study (pi. li, 
fig. 2). The dwarfs on the upright with flowing ribbon-shaped udarabandha (pi. xxxiii, 
fig. 2), and carrying drums and ornamental clubs (pi. xiii, fig. 4 and pi. xxxiii, fig. 2) 
dancing in various funny poses (pi. xxxii, fig. 2) are also different from the early ones, 

Representation of groups in crowded scenes is easy play for the sculptor of this period ; 
and the arrangement is always perfect. Sometimes the figures are so arranged as to have 
a fair balance for artistic effect in the composition but absolute symmetry is avoided 
(pi. xxix, fig. 3); but sometimes they are arranged with meticulous care so that there is 
perfect symmetry and yet in spite of number and position tallying on either side it is 
pleasing to the eye (pi. xxvi, fig. 1). 

In the representation of scenes of action and human emotions the sculptor of the rail 
period is a great master. Udayana's fierce stand with a bow in his hand and the frightened 
harem (pi- xxxiv, fig. 1), the unfortunately mutilated battle scene (pi. lvi, fig. 1), the confusion 
created by the elephant in the streets of Rajagrha (pi. xxv, fig. 1) are examples of this 
great capacity of the sculptor, and the poses are the result of great observation and study, 
the delineation of the subtle variations of human form being perfect. It is sculpture of this 
period that mainly supplies us with a wealth of details of all aspects of life of the period 

Fourth Period, c-a. 200 — 250 A.D. 

In this period the figures are sometimes slightly taller and slimmer (pi. lx, fig. 2) but 
on the casing slabs with stupa representations somewhat diminutive in size. Pearl strands 
are favourite ornaments. The pearl necklace often encircles a shoulder, and in that position 
it appears natural as if stuck up like that quite by accident and not as if deliberately carved 
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by the sculptor. Now, for the first time, appears the yajnopavita all composed of pearls 
(m h ktdyajnopavlta) . It is a long one and reaches the knee, getting thicker as it proceeds 
down from the shoulder- The yajnopavita occurs on the shoulders of both man and 
woman (pi- vii, figs. 25 & 29, pi. Ixi, fig. 1 and pi. lx, fig. 1). The udarabandha sometimes 
drops its ribbon ends and loops (pi- lvi, fig. 1;. Lion head as a motif, which may be seen 
in later sculptures on armlets, wristlets; crowns and waist zones, occurs here on the crown 
of a nagaraja (pi- lxi, fig. 1 and pi. viii, fig- 25). Cudanianimakarika or the crocodile jewel 
on the head is now a favourite ornament (pi. lx, figs. 1 & 2). From this double-headed 
makari has developed the double makara ornament on the face of the crown of the Pallava 
and Chola periods. Mara now has sometimes a bow in his hand (pi. lx, fig. 1), a feature 
absent in earlier sculpture. The sculptor of this period is the creator of the complex figure 
of the dwarf with lion head on his stomach (pi. lx, fig. 1 and pi. iii, fig. 5 -a)- At the same 
time at Ghantasala a moustached human face is substituted for the lion’s head by the sculptor 
(pi. iii, fig. 5 b). The finest miniature sculptures in small circular bosses in the friezes and 
casing slabs are the work of this time. 

Some if not all the sculptures of this period are caived on the original early casing 
slabs- Dr. Foucher (2, pi. vi) has figured a slab carved on both sides in his paper * Les 
sculpture d’Amaravati ’ and explained that earlier slabs were carved again at a later period. 
There are many other such early slabs carved also on the other side and the famous one given 
by Burgess as frontispiece in his book is itself one. It was one of the first things and 
highly interesting that I learnt from Dr. Gravely when I began my study of the Amaravati 
sculptures. The stupa base was decorated with large slabs showing pilasters at intervals 
with animals above bell-shaped capitals and .devotees adoring Buddha represented symboli- 
cally. These are of early workmanship of about the second century B.C. The second series 
above the platform is of about 100 A.D. The rail is of about 150 A,D. And again the 
sculptures at the base were pulled out and recarved on the back this time as large panels 
showing stupas with frieze above about the beginning of the third century A.D. 

The most distinctive characteristics of the four periods of Amaravati sculpture, of other 
early Indian sculptural periods as illustrated at Bharhut, Ajanta caves, Sanchi, Mathura 
(Kushan) and in sculpture of the Gupta period and of the early medieval sculpture of the 
early Chalukyans and Pallavas are summarised in the following table. 




TABLE OF EARLY INDIAN SCULPTURAL PERIODS 
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TABLE OF EARLY 



Item. 



Necklace, 
(p. 110) 
(men). 



Note.— T he page number appended to each item refers 



Bharhut. 



Ajanta, 

2nd century B.C. 1 



AMARAVATI, 

1st period. 



2nd century B.C. 



Sanchi. 



Amaravati, 
2nd period , 
c.a. 100 A.D. 



Phalakahara 2 Phalakahara and 

and kanfhi s . kanfhi . 



Phalakahara and 
rarely kanfhi . 



Phalakahara and 
rarely kanfhi. 



Single string of 
pearls with or 
without elon- 
gate central 
gem. 



(Women). 



Garment 
(pp. 117-118). 



One or more of 
following : — 
Several strings 
of pearls 
each with 
central elon- 
gate gem. 
Phalakahara 
similar to 
that worn by 
men. 

Broad gold 
chain com- 
posed of 
many strands. 
Twisted 
golden cord. 



Several strings of 
pearls each 
with central 
elongate gem, 
and or phalaka- 
hara similar to 
that worn by 
men. 

Single string of 
pearls. 



Single string of 
pearls, several 
strings with 
elongate gem 
and kanfhi. 



Lower cloth just 
below knee and 
folds indicated 
by parellel lines. 
S'atavallika 
mode of wear 
(p. 117) most 
frequent for 

men and 

women. Single 
parallel lines 
from just below 
knee upwards 
indicate border 
and folds of 
lower cloth. 



Lower cloth of 
men and 

women just 
above or below 
the knee, same 
as at Bharhut 
except that 
linesare double, 
and folds are 
indicated by 
double parallel 
lines. S'ata- 
vallika mode 
sometimes indi- 
cated. Also 
striped drawers 
for men and 
women. 



Single string of 
pearls, rarely 
with phalaka- 
hara or kanfhi. 



Border of lower 
cloth of men 
and women 
indicated by 
incised line just 
below knee. 
Striped drawers 
for men and 
women. 

Women 

appearing nude 
(pi. i, fig. 2 a). 



Several strings of 
pearls each 
with central 

elongate gem. 



Lower cloth defi- 
nitely 'below 
the knee and 
folds indicated 
by double 
parallel lines. 
S'atavallika 
mode of wear 
generally 
shown. The 
cloth is suggest- 
ed by double, 
lines on thighs 
and legs. 
Women as at 
Sanchi. 



1 Tenth cave only, paintings in almost all other caves being of Gupta period, 
a For definition see below p. 110. 

*For definition see below p. 111. 
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to the page above in which it has been dealt with in detail. 



Mathura Kushan, 
1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. 


Amaravati, 
3rd period, 
2nd century A.D. 


Amaravati. 
4th period, 

3rd century A.D. 


Gupta, 

- 300—600 A.D. 


Early 

Chalukyan, 
6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. 


Pallava, 
7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 


Phalakahdra 


Generally bare- 
necked, some- 
times w i t h 
singie string of 
pearls or many- 
stringed bunch 
of pearls with- 
out or (rarely) 
with kanthi. 


Single strand of 
pearls. 


Single string of 
pearls (gene- 
rally) or double 
string of pearls 
with big 

central gem. 


Single string of 
pearls and a 
gem-set kanthi 
with small 
pearl strings 

suspended all 
along. 


Kanthi or (very 
rarely) string 
of pearls. 


Ekavali (p. 110) 
with kanthi. 


Generally bare- 
necked , some- 
times with 


Nishka (p. 111). 


Single or (rarely) 
multiple string 
of pearls. 


Strings of pearls. 


Generally bare- 
necked. 



kanOu . 



Women as at 
Sanchi but often 
with transparency 
of dress indicated 
only by border 
of cloth (pi. i, 
fig. 4 a). 



Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
Lower cloth of 
women trans- 
parent and 
suggested only 
by slightly 
thickened lower 
margin. Only 
kaccha and 
nivtbandha are 
clearly shown. 



Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
For women as 
in Amaravati 
3rd period. 



Central loop 
below waist- 
zone for men. 
Lower cloth of 
men and 
women indicat- 
ed only by 
incised margi- 
nal line. 



Heavy central 
loop for male 
figures. Lower 
cloth of men 
not indicated. 
Ardhoruka 
(shorts) for 
women. 



Heavy central 
loop for male 
and female 
figures. 
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Item. 



Bharhut. 



Ajanta. 



Amaravati, 
1st period. 



2nd century B.C. * 



Sanchj. 



Amaravati, 
2nd period, 
c.a. 100 A.D. 



Girdle o r 
waistband 



Sash tied in As at Bharhut, 



ribbon fashion 
by both men 
and women, in 
latter over 
usual waist- 
zone composed 
of strands of 
gems. 



at least for 
women l. 



For men. thick Sash tied in rib- 



cordshaped 
waistband with 
clasp or knot 
at centre below 
waist and orna- 
mental tips. 
For women 
waistband tied 
in ribbon 
fashion over 
waist-zone of 
gems. Some- 
times thick 
twisted cloth 
wound round 
the waist and 
tied in a loop 
at the side in 
either sex. 



bon fashion by 
both men and 
women, in the 
case of the 
latter over 
waist-zone of 
gems. 



For women as at 
Sanchi. 



Armlets 



Shaped like fleur 
de lis on a 
band worn 
close to men’s 
shoulders. On 
women chain 
of gold, pearl 
strands, or 
gem-set band, 
or (usually) 
nothing. 



As at Bharhut for 
men. Usually 
absent trom 
women, occa- 
sionally pearl 
strand. 



Broad gem-set 
band worn 
close to men’s 
shoulders. 
Absent from 
women usually, 
occasionally 
band close to 
shoulder. 



As at Bharhut . 
but always 
absent from 
women. 



Single, double or 
treble band, or 
occasionally 
absent from 
men, usually 
absent and 
never treble on 
women 



Earrings 



Karnaveshfana * Karnaveshfana As at Bharhut 
(pi. 1, fig. I a) arid karnapatra, 
or coiled karna- 
patra (p. 109). 



As at Bharhut ... Cresomt shaped 
kundala * (pi. 
xx ,‘ fig. i). 



1 Girdles of men cannot be properly seen, pictures being fragmentary. 
3 For description see p. 109. 

3 For description see p. 108. 
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Mathura Kush an, 
1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D. 



As at Sanchi, but 
mostly with thick 
twisted cloth as 
in Amaravati 1st 
period. 



Usually absent, 
sometimes gem- 
set band on men, 
two or more 
bands usually 
present on 
women. 



Amaravati, 

3rd period, 
2nd century A.D. 

As at Sanchi for 
women. Cord 
above loop 
below waist for 
men. 



Absent from 
men, gem-set 
band or multi- 
coiled armlet 
on women. 



Amaravati, 

4th period, 
3rd century A.D. 

Jewelled waist- 
,zone for 
women. Thick 
twisted cloth as 
in Amaravati 
1st period. 
Cord above 
loop below 
waist for men . 



Single, double or 
treble band 
generally worn 
by both sexes 
or sometimes 
single gem-set 
band. 



Crescent shaped 
kundalas or 
makara- 
kundalas with 
tassels. 



Gupta, 
300—600 A.D. 



For women 
jewelled girdle 
with central 
gem-set circular 
clasp from 
which issues a 
tassel, or jewel- 
led girdle with 
many pearl pen- 
dant strands. 
For men twisted 
cords, with 
thick twisted 
cloth as in 
Amaravati 1st 
period. 



Both sexes with 
gem-set pearl 
tasselled band 
or with gem-set 
and with coiled 
golden rod. 



(Ear lobe free), 
patrakundalas 
or gem-set ear 
drops more or 
less ol trikan- 
{aka 8 form. 



Early 
Chalukyan, 
6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. 

Sash tied in 
ribbon fashion 
for male figures 
over gem-set 
strap for the 
waist. Jewelled 
girdle of 
women with 
many pendant 
pearl strands. 
Men with 
twisted cloth as 
in Amaravati 
1st period. 



As in Gupta 



Usually 
patrakundalas 
or Ratna- 
kundalas, some 
times 

trikanfakas. 



Patrakundalas 4 
or ear drops, 
composed of 
thick cluster of 
pearls. 



“Crescent shaped 
kundalas or 
makara- 
kundalas 5 with 
tassels or 
cylindrical ear 
ring with 
tassels or wheel 
shaped 
kundalas. 



4 For description see p. 109. 
“For description see p. 108. 
“For description see p. 109. 



Pallava, 

7th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 

Sash tied in 
ribbon fashion 
f or both male 
and female 
figures. 



Usually 
makara- 
kundala 
with tassels, 
sometimes 
trikanfakas 



